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late = o Correspondents. BUENA VISTA. writers are lazy, and depend too much onthe French, and the French 

atreet We hope our readers have enjoyed the helidays as much as we have! Such sleigh- ORIGINAL.—BY A NEW OHIO CORRESPONDENT plays are not adapted to please the English taste. 

HB ag and ‘such a good time!” We pave sttendoe se pH an By oy yey Old General Zack shut one eye, 80, Macready finished his first series of farewell performances on Saturday 
7 ag for California, and the Lord only knows what else. Itisa great ceun- At General Santa Aone. last, when he appeared as Macbeth. I went to the Haymarket and saw 
yy. and we only wish we had two inches more of snow ' Says he, * My Sucker ! I'd ee to Snow, the last two acts. The house was well filled, but was not crowded : in. 

of Ba. Next week we shall‘ be abeut! How you got from Havanna ? desl, in twelve Alp bekee f coubted only watece i 4 ’ did 

huis 4 eo , ; » io : en persons! Macready di 

sted TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. gy yin peg ho oly A not receive more applause than Wallack. A gentleman who has been pre- 

de: Atthe suggestionof friendsin remote sections of thecountry,the Editor ofthe . : ’ sent on all the Macready nights informed me that he was astoni 
To | k y nig tonished that 
: ‘rit of the Times’ has been induced to offer his services,ata very moderatecom- oO let mepass It ain’t a joke. 
fal ae for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srocx, and articles to be It’s true, upon my honor " the audiences had bestowed so little applause throughout this engagement. 
. ; ; 
3. camel prime cost, of breeders,dealers, manufacturers, and others, iuthiscity, ‘ Well !’ says old Zack, ‘ That beats below, They gsi to ene the ~~ ried mere curiosity, because Macready 
thers : ’ was about to leave the stage. acready is now performin the in- 
e+ andits vicinity, comprising It what you say is true now g y P g in the provin 
ait Yhorough-bred Stock, Carriages and Harness, There’s one thing more I'd like to know, ces, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean made their re-appearance at the Hay- 
arriage and Saddle Horses, Agricultural Implements, What are you going to do, now ! market on Monday last in ‘ The Wife's Secret.’ @a Weduesday they ap- 
oR it -_ ae. _— Says Santa Anna, ‘ Don’t you see? peared in ‘ Hamlet.’ The cast was as follows :—Mr. Kean, Hamlet, Mrs. 
per ere a sdaabinaae a . enh £3 yea get ™" Kean, Ophelia—Mrs. Warver, Gertrude ; Mr. Stuart, Ghost. On the off 
righti - ’ ’ C our e 0 ’ ( ° - owes . 

sin Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Exgravings, etc. rad got them in « pen here. , nights, Wallack, the Keeleys, Bt ongggee Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Miss Rey- 

by a Music and Musical Instruments, aolds, Mrs. Clifford iss P. rton r in favori i 

al. ee Pistols, “se ro. You%e Gix'd so that you cannot run; — r , Miss orton, appea orite comedies and 

sc ’ ‘ a To fight your chance is slender ; , 

ra in Anexperience of many sean enact penne Yaar sire For I cee ieee men to your one; The Marylebone Theatre is now clesed ; Monday evening was the last 

ana? s i iss - ° . ° 

lea eee pega eg es isd mthggnar shonin rob Ag rea And so you must surrender.’ night of the season. That house was opened by Mr. Watts in October, 

very ee uinaelacaliae willbe paid toshippingstock,etc. Where achoiceof transit| Then says vid Zack, ‘I never rua, 1847, and through his spirited, liberal, and judicious exertions, the char- 

ri by land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters | And never do surrender ; acter of the establishment was raised to that of Sadler’s Wells, or the Hay. 

- _tadiressed to Wm. T. PORTER) —must be post-paid. March 1, 1845 a — ng ae you're done, market. Mr. Watts secured the valuable services of Mrs. Warner, under 

Or — . n Aghting 1m not tender. whose direction the legiti 

i gitimate drama was produced. Macready, the Kee- 
ob THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES bi ap ong B ir pid ny, Mera leys, Buckstone, T. P. Cooke, Hudson, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. Warner, 

” FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 5, 1850. Sak heals abe: to a ee i appeared on the boards. Finally, the enterprising manager entered into a 

- ee ae ss oii | Some thund’ring ugly knocks there. lopg engagement with Mrs. Mowatt and Mr, Davenport, and they have been 

au THE NEW YEAR. When Sette Anes bie ebb teak the leading attractions for two very successful seasons. The Times of the 
Dear Friend ‘ Spirit’—Last year, though absent, as now, from the fes- He always caught a Tartar ; llth ult., ays ef Mra. Mowatt that she is ‘ unqueationably the most grace- 

tivities of this merry time, I wrote to you in your great city, to wish you For he was sure to give him baek, ful actrese who ever came to this country from America—that she has be- 
; and all friends there and elsewhere all the happiness which a number of A real plumb jodarter. come a general favorite, and increased her reputation by ‘ conquering cer- 
years of health anJ prosperity can bring. There are some folks that think Old Zack tain national peculiarities of enunciation,’ and by gradually becoming more 

- Again I repeat the heart felt wish. Ia the quietude and repose of a New eat hate He te oe yt on ag it; of the artiet and less of the amateur, and she is now one of the most pleas- 

England city, while talking over old times with an old friend, I cas faney It a aa hier an it. ' ing actresses on the stage.” With such a well earned reputation Mrs. 

te all the bustle of New York, and all the fun going on there. If you have Well ! y thot — Mowatt goes to the new Olympic. as 
had weather such as we have bere, I ‘ reckon’ that the movements of even px as rat hitirg ae 3 Pe Mr. Davenport took his benefit on Monday evening, when the Maryle. 

cel _Man fast men were caused to be faster, and noses that never blushed from any He gave him goss the whole day long ; bone was crowded in every part, from the orchestra to the ceiling. As 

"7. other cause, quite colored up at being exposed to the cutting wind. There’s no two ways about that. Julian St. Pierre, in Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘ The Wife,’ Mr. Daven- 

Although railroads and steamboats run their races against Time, and in When night came on. he thought be’d rest, port acquitted himeelf in a manner which elicited frequent bursts of hearty 

their mad speed sometimes upset, break down, and do all sorts of things, And finish up next day there ; applause. At the end of the piece he was called before the curtain, when 

. endangering and destroying human life ; yet Time runs his course surely ; But Santa Anna thought it best the whole house shouted a generous ‘farewell,’ and several ladies threw 
the sand in his hour-glass knows no stopping place. To the sick and the bases his health not to stay there. splendid boquets at his feet. 

sorry, and to the watcher, it seems to be tardy; to the gay and to the revel. Not liking old Zack’s kind of play, The Olympic Theatre will be opened on the 26th inst. .Mr. Watts has 

ler it is forgotten, but still proceeds. The heap of past days and years in- Pee Pisses ogg ty - ppt pan , | already concluded engagements with G. V. Brooke. Frank and Tom Mat- 

» ° i i } ii t 9 + 

creases, asthe moments of sand drop one after the other to augment the ee tons wes Same sheen debe: y j | thews, Compton, John Reeve, Schart, Halil, Mr. and Mrs. Nigao, Ryder’ 

ay heap and lessen the remaining stock of the future; while he holds his Dayton, Ohio y the Marshalls, Meadows, Miss Fanny Vining, Mrs. Seymour, and Mrs. 
scythe in the other hand with sure aim, and the generation to come will ‘ . ‘: nape a «amas Mowatt and Mr. Davenport. 

rj 42 hear of and read the epitaphs of the generation that is now, but which FROM OUR LONDON alata eng santo on |; A new drama called ‘ King Rene’s Daughter,’ was recently produced for 

1 dr Fe ° *) ™ “D . , 549. 7 ‘ ° 

‘ly will soon cease to exist, and will ask, Where are they ? a tory the first time at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, when it met with the greatest 


vusly This little episode, you will say, my dear friend, is not the * style of 
talk’ for Christmas times, nor a subject to introduce in a New Year’s let- 
| ter, which should be al: cheering and all congratulating ; but probably 
some of you did not go to church last Christmas day, so Iconcluded to give 
avery short sermon (every preacher is not so considerate in cold weather): 
» and now I promiseto deal no more in the grave and melancholy. 

This cold weather would be terrible, if not contrasted with the warm- 
heartecness of friends. To sit around a blazing hearth, with well known 
smiling faces near, isa pleasure which is augmented by the howling of the 
wind and the drifting of the saow without—but, alas! for friendship in 
general, it requires a wonderful deal ot artificial beat from the fire of pros- 
perity to Warm it up; but when there is a blaze, never stop to enquire 
whence it arises—keep it up, warm yourself by it, and do as the prudent 
in this world do—take care of No. 1. Lose sight of him for a moment and 
almost every spark will go out. 

But | was talking of merry meetings and fireside enjoyments. It is plea- 
sant to find that all the good old customs are Mot abandoned, that even Fa- 
shion be nds before the feelings of cordiality which are without ceremony 
interchanged at Christmas time and New Year’s day ; people even of the 
“haute volee,’ as Miss Bremer very graphically calls them, can actually 
eat roast-beef and turkey and plum-pudding, can daace country dances, 
and play at blind-man’s-buff—although some young ladies in the ‘ upper 
tanks’ make a compromise with the latter by calling it * colin-maillard.’ 

[think of all places in the world to get up pantomimes, New York 
should be the place par excellence, unless, indeed, it might be thought de 
trop, for pantomimes in real life are being acted every day, and from year 
to year one sees as many changes and travesties gone through, with very 
nearly as great celerity, as those on the stage, by the touch of Harlequio’s 
Wand. 

It is amusing to listen to the stories of some intelligent, talkative old 
gentleman—such a one, for instance, as he who could make his friends en- 
joy a ‘pewter mug’ better than a silver tankard—when he begins his anec- 
dotes of the fine fellows ot some forty years back, how they lived, how 
they spent their money, and went to balls in the Bowery, how the dashing 
Mrs. so and 0, with her now fashionable daughters, used to dance the Vir- 
ginia Reel with Tom this or Dick the other, who « kept’ down in Pearl 
Street, or ‘away up’ in Ann Street. New York was another city then, and 
the few actors who figured on life’s stage then and still remain, have been 
touched by Harlequin’s wand, and is it to be wondered at that they are not 
Tecognized, when they actually don’t know themselves ? . 
ey anette et sin at Het ey he 

é : year hasto be welcomed in ; 
3 it bring happiness to all individually, peace and plenty to the country 
arge. 

People will, of course, 
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be as mad as March hares, running about to- 
a paying their calls. I suppose as much wine and eatables will be 
“Sener stype as can, and as much emulation exist among young ladies in 
Casting of the number of beaux they have received. Many a head-ache 
Will be felt the next day by the visitors; many a white fib told by the vi- 
‘ited. Ouce more health and prosperity to all friends. Tux Duce 
City or Exams, Bee. 31, 1849. ' 


The Second Annual Festival of the American Dramatic Fund Asso 
Ctation will take place at the Astor Place Opera House on Tuesday even- 
— hext, January Sth. Mr. Max Maretzeck has liberally tendered the 
rey for that occasion, with the Ochestra and Chorus, and many of the 
Shebepeanee ladies and gentlemen of the profession have voiunteered. 
thet never oan ee a As You Like It,” with a cast combining a galaxy 

mies united again, will be produced, and We sincerely hope 

erybody who can be about on the evening mentioned, will make the 


ET, 





The Steeple Chase, the Cattle Show, the closing of two theatres, and 
the production of several theatrical novelties, are among the events of the 
week. 
and it was attended by an im mense number of persons. The result was 
as follows :—The Metropoiita n Handicap—1, Tredgold’s Maria Day ; 2, 
Vever’s Wain Hope; 3, Lord Strathmore’s The Doctor; 4, Elmore’s British 
Yeoman ; won by a neck, 
not; 2, The Cardinal. 

Before [ tell you about the theatrical affars of the week, I will say a few 
words about Barnum and Jenny Lind. 

I perceive that the great showman, Mr. Barnum, who made money by 
‘Tom Ponce,’has made an extraordinary offer for the services of Jenny Lind 
for two hundred performances in the United States. The offer of about forty 


astounded dollar-loving Jonathan! It was a bold, spirited, dashing an- 
nouncement, and I believe that Mr. Barnum was perfectly sincere when he 


enormous salaries. Delafield’s career at the [allan opera shows that half- 
a million of dollars are easily distributed amongst the singing-birds. I hope 
that Jenny Lind will be tempted by California ‘ ounces’ to visit the United 
States, sooner or later, but I can assure Mr. Baraum, who has not proba- 
bly heard from his agent in Europe, thatthe Nightingale will not accept 
his friendly offer. I assure him, on the best authority, that Jenny Lind 
will not accept his terms, because she cannot—she is positively engaged 
by Mr. Lumley for the next season at Her Majesty’s theatre. Unless, 
therefore, she breaks this engagement, as she broke one with Manager 
Bunn, it is impossible for Jenny to visit America. 

Sontag, the charming Countess Rossi—why not make her an offer? When 
she made her debut in London last season, tue rush for tickets was as great 
as on the Lind nights. Everybody was delighted with her style, and the 
press pronounced it fully equal to Lind’s. She would prove a great attrac- 
tion in America, and her terms would be moderate. There is only one 
obstacle in the way ; Lumley has secured her services for a portion of his 
next season. 

Mr. Barnum may be somewhat anneyed wheo he finds that the glory 
which belonged to him alone, of endeavoring to introduce a great artiste 
in America, was, by some unaccountabie means, g\ven to another person 
by the Eaglish press. 

Ronconi is now director of the Italian opera of Paris. He has published 
a very ill-advised letter in the London papers complaining about his salary 
at the Covent Gardew Opera. Ronconi states that he received of Delafield 
during the season of ’48, only 440/., and io ‘49 nothing. He says that his 
claim for both seasons is 3,560/.; but according to Mr. Delafield’s state- 
ment Ronconi was not even entitled to the money which he has already re- 
ceived, for during the two seasons Ronconi 940g Only six times and Ma- 
dame Bonconi not once! Mr. Delafield very properly includes the balance 
due Ronconiin the charge of twenty odd thousand pounds which he has 
entered in his schedule as debts due by his estate. Mr. Delafield paid 
Ronconi 490/. in ’48, instead of 440, but this was oot a niggardly sum for 
six nights performance ! 

Mons. Jullien’s cheap and popular series of promenade concerts were 
brought to a close on Wednesday evening, and to-night he gives a Grand 
Bal Masque. Anderson has announced that be will open Drury Lane on 
the 26th of December, and he says in ‘a card’ that he is engaged in ‘a 
labor of love and danger ;’ yet be has no fears for the result, merely, how- 
ever, because the Queen has extended her patronage to the legitimate 
drama. When really good pieces are produced, the public patronise them, 
but nearly every piece is a translation from the Freach, The actors are as 





Astor place Opera House a point of certain destination. : 


talented as they ever were, and the managers are as spirited, but dramatie 


| her hand is pledged to Count Tristan (Mr. Kean) 


| success. 


The Metropolitan Steeple Chase took place on Wednesday last, | 


The Free Handicaps—1, Mr. Oliver’s Trust-me- | 


It is stated by some of the papers that the Hon. Col. Phipps is 
the author of this new piece. It is a translation from the Danish by the 
Hon. Edmund Phipps, and Mr, Charles Kean intends to introduce it in the 
programme of pertormances at Windsor Castle, during the winter. The 
two principal characters will be sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 
The plot of the piece is very simple, but the incidents are very affecting. 
Tolanthe (Mrs. Kean), the King’s daughter, has been blind from infancy ; 
There is a prediction 
that Iolantbe’s sight will be restored on her nineteenth birthday. A Moor- 
ish physician succeeds in gradually bringing this prediction to pass, and the 


' touching scenes that ensue between the physician and his fair patient, and 


ie ‘ ti 
made it, for he knows very well that distinguished foreign artistes demand | “— 





between her and her lover, are indescribably interesting. This new play 


| wi . i t Jay next. 
thonsand pounds for about two hundred hours’ work must, certeinis, hove | will be produced for the first time at the Haymarket on Monday ne 


The daily and weekly London papers have appeared duriog the last ten 
days in deep mourning for the Queen Dowager. The official Gazette con- 
ed an order from Queen Victoria commanding ‘ all persons’ to put them- 
selves into ‘deep mourning.’ The theatres were ordered to be closed for 
two nights. Of course the actors lost their salary for those nights. A 
distinguished member of the profession remarked to me that the poor ac- 
tors were the chief mourners for the Queen Dowager. The proposed the- 
atrical performances at Windsor Castle will be postponed till January. 

Young Hernandez came to town from Sheffield last week, to perform for 
Mr. Batty’s benefit, which was a bumper. Hernandez returned to Shef- 
field, and from thence he will go to Liverpool. 

Sam Cowell, the comedian, is performing in Glasgow. 

Banvard will close his exhibtion at Egyptian Hall to-day. There isa 
splendid Panorama of the Nile at the same hall. 

Kate Fitzwilliam is engaged for a long term at the Adelphi. 

Mrs. Glover is closing a short engagement at the Straud Theatre, where 
she and old Farren attract good houses. 

Kate Hayes and Sims Reeves are giving concerts in the Provinces. 

Lucile Grahn is engaged for the ballet at the opera at Rome, where Ma- 
dame Clara Novello will soon make her debut. 

Jenny Lind recently sang at a private concert which was given before 
the Court at Potsdam, on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday. 

Rachel, the celebrated actress, has settled the difficulty between herself 
and the directors of the Theatre Francois, and has entered upon a new en- 
gagement. She recently made her re-appearance in ‘ Phedre.’ The houses 
ave been crowded. 

Balfe, the composer, is at Berlin, where his operas of ‘The Bondman’ 
and ‘ Keolanthe’ will shortly be produced at the Grand Opera. 

An original play in three acts, from the pen of Mark Lemon, called ‘ The 
Loving Woman,’ will be produced at the Haymarket on Monday next. The 
principal characters will be sustained by the Keans and Wallack. 

Mr. Farren bas just breught out at the Strand Theatre a new translation 
of ‘ King Rene’s Daughter.’ Mrs. Stirling sustains the part of [olanthe. 

A new tragedy by F. G. Tomlins, calied ‘ Garcia,’ bae just been produced 
at Sadler’s Wells. I have not yet seen this piece, but it is highly spoken 
of. Mr. Phelps and Miss Glyn sustain the two principal characters. 

Macfarren’s very successful opera of ‘ King Charles the Second,’ has been 
withdrawa from the boards of the Princess’ Theatre, and Signor Schira’s 
new comic opera in two acts, called ‘ Mina,’ has taken its place. 

Buckstone has just finished a new play for the Haymarket. 

Wishing you all ‘A Happy New Year,’ to commence as soon as you re- 
ceive this letter, I remain, Very truly yours, P. 








Pascal’s definition of the universe is, that the centre of the universe is 
everywhere, and the circumference is nowhere, which is at once astrone- 
mically exact and unimprovably concise and elegant. 
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¢ r serv se and the tastes we 
ave f deavoring ‘ v advance, if you would give 
ace to the enclosed, ia favor of a stranger artist of € xtraordinariry merit in 


s department The specimens I have seen of his talent are, in my judg- 


ment, for life-likeness and effect, superior to any that have fallen under my no- 


1ave had taken, by Mr. De Larrre, the portraits of my old ‘ Top-thorn Hunt- 


cility. He would make battle as far as he could see a large dog, with any 


sentment. Alas! both are departed, not unwept, if unhonored. 
men of true genius—strangers within our gates. 
some’ in such cises, could see a few specimens of Mr. De Lattre’s pencil-work 
in the way of animal painting. 

I am here, ensconced with my son for the winter, ready to attend, for ind: 


requiring the intermdiate agency of an attentive and faithful attorney ; so, 
my friend, if you have any claim to prefer on the score of revolutionary 


ven me a room during the session. !’ll be thar. 

But let it not be inplied that my ‘ Plough’ is to stand still. 
it is driven with a spirit that wil! cause it to open a deeper and wider furrow as 
i t goes, and exactly in the proportion that the Loom and the Anvil are attracted 
to take their places near it, as you see they are,doing in the South and West, 
owing to the spread of the true doctrine, to the cheapness of materials and pro- 
visions, and to the progress which had already been made in New England, 
whence they get their machinery and their managers. With a fixed policy, 
avowedly and decidedly encouraging to domestic industry, in all the branches» 


On the contrary, 


would enable us to say to the pol ticians of the world—‘ Now, gentlemen, come 


on,—we are ready to talk and to treat about free trade ! 
Believe me to remain—I[ won’t say it in the ‘ spirit of the times’ (not yours), 
which prompts the world to use frends as they do oranges, squeeze and throw 
away, but in the spirit of unabated good will—yours, J. S. SKINNER, 
Editor of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 


ANIMAL PAINTING—MR. HENRI DE LATTRE. 

Considering how deservedly some animals excite and enjoy the love and ad- 
miration of their owners, by their beauty and their fidelity, it is strange that so 
few call in the aid of the animal painter, to preserve the true presentment of 
creatures so highly valued, yet so short lived. 

Those who would wish to preserve the most perfect likenesses of favorite 
animals may now be gratified by seexing an artist of the very highest talents in 
that way—Mr. Henri De Lattre, to whom the following note refers. At bis 
rooms, at 69 Locust street, may be seen specimens of his achievements, which 
would justify all that could be said of his excellence in that interesting de- 


Paris. 
Suaron Sprinas, July 30, 1849. 

My dear Sir—I am desirous of introducing to your acquaintance the gentle- 
man who offers you this letier, Mr. Henri De Lattre, of Paris. This gentle- 
man is a painter by profession, and has particularly turned his attention to ani- 
mals. I have advised him, if it should be in his power, to attend the great 
agricultural meeting at Syracuse in September, when, no doubt, some animals 
worthy of bis pencil will be exhibited Presuming that you will attend the 
meeting at Syracuse, | have ventured, in this way, to commend Mr. De Lattre 
to your good offices. He brings me letters of iutroduction, couched in the 
warmest terms, from M. de Beaumont, who married the grand daughter of our 


Foreign Affairs in France 
_ I remain, dear sir, with the highest regard, faithfully yours, 
fo J. S. Skinner, Esq Epwarp Everett. 


ONE OF THE WEDDINGS. 


A few days ago, there arrived at a hotel in Boston, a couple from Rhode 
Island, who came to get joined, quietly, in the bonds of matrimony. As soon 
as they were fairly domicilated, the would-be bridegroom—who was a rough, 
but apparently honest specimen of the country Yankee—sent for the preprie 
tor of the hotel, who quickly answered his summons. 

‘ Say, lan’lord,’ proposed the stranger, pointing to his modest dulcina, in the 
corner of the parlor, my young ‘ooman. Naow we've come all the 
way from Rhode Isiand, and we want to be spliced Send for a minister will 
yer!’ Want it dun up, nght strait off.’ 

Phe landlord smiled and went out, and half an ho 
ister made his appearance, «nd the obliging host 
friends, were called in, as witnesses to the ‘scene.’ 


‘this 1s 


ir afteward a licensed 


with one or two waggish 


ready ;’ and forthwith the reverend gentleman commenced by directing the par- 
ties to join their hands 
sick kitten hugging a hot brick, seized her hand 
raccoon might be supposed to be with two tails. 

‘You promise, Mr. A,’ said the parson, ‘to take this woman—' 

‘ Yass,’ said the Yankee, at once. 

‘To be your lawful aud wedded. wife.’ 

‘ Yaas—yaas.’ 

‘ That you will love and honor her, in all things.’ 

* Yaas.’ 

‘ Poat you will cling to her, and her only, as long as you both shail live.’ 

‘ Yaas ‘ndeed—nothin’ else !" continued the Yankee, in the most delighted 
and earnest manner; but here the reverend clergyman halted, much to the 
surprise of all present, and more especially to the annoyance and discomfiture 
of the intended bridegroom. 

* Yaas—yaas, | said,’ added the Yankee. 

‘One moment, my friend, responded the minister, slowly, for it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that the law of Masrachusetts did not permit of this performance 
without the observ-nce of a ‘publishment,’ etc., for a certain length of time 

By Wot’n thunder’s the matter,minister!—Doan’'t stop—go on—put ’er threue. 
Nothin’s split,eh? Aint sick, mister, be yer ?” 

‘ Just at this moment, my friend, I have tho’t that you can’t be married in 
Massachusetts—’ 

‘Can't ! wot’n natur’s the reason ? 
der *’ 

* You hav’at been published, sir, I think.’ 

‘ Haint a goin’ tebe, nuther ! ’at’s wot we cum ere for. On the sly; go on— 
go on, old feiler.’ ei 

‘I really sir—’ said the parson 

‘Railly! Wal, go ahead! ‘Taint fair, you see; ‘t 
married me, and haint teched her. 
—by grashus ‘taint!’ 

*] will consult—’ 

. ‘Nv yeou wunt—no yeou don’t—consult nothin’, nor nobuddy, till this ’ere 
business is concluded, naow mind | tell ye!’ said Jonathan, resolutely —and in 
an instant he had turned the key in, and out of the lock, amid the titterings of 
the witnesses, who were nearly choked with merriment. 

‘ Naow say, mister, a8 we were,’ continued the Yankee. seizing his trembling 
intended by the hand again—+ go on, right straight on from where you left off; 
yeou can’t come none of this half way business with this child; so put her 
threu, and no dodging. It'll all be right—go it !’ 

lhe parson reflected a moment, and concluding to risk it, continued—* You 
promise, madam, to take this man to be your lawful husband?’ 

* Yes,’ said the Yankee, as the lady bowed. 

‘ That you will love, honor, and obey—’ 

* them’s um!’ said Jonathan, as the lady bowed again. 

_ that you willcling to bim 80 long as you both shall live ?” 

; pee shouted Jonathan, le ‘ping nearly to the ceiling with joy 

1d what God hatb joined togeiher, let not man put asunder.’ 

7 Ho rah !’ continued John. + Wot's the price '—haow much '—spit it aout 
—don’t be afeared—yeou did it jes like a book, old feller '—ere’s a V 
taind the Change. Sen’ for a hack, 
Hail Columby, happy land |" 


I like her: she likes me - wot’s to hen- 


int, Il swow; you've a 


, hever 


roared the poor fellow, unable to contro! his joy; 


tice. I know of nothing within my limited means that I would not give to 


ndomitable courage was happily blended with intelligence, gentleness, and do- | 


show of fight, but no sort of affront, from a small one, could provoke his re- | 


viduals or corporations, who may have business with Committees of Congress, | 


partment of the fine arts, one in whicd he has won high distinction, even in | 


er,’ who would stop at nothing, when in hearing of a pack in full cry—and of 
my noble-hearted and faithful ‘ Pelham,’ a magnificent Newfoundland, whose | 
conduct always testified what his countenance evinced—a character in which | You double your capes and trim your flannel ; 


| 
| 


If I am not egregiously mistaken, it is your idiosyncracy to do kind things to | 
[ wish Wittts, who ‘is | 


| 
' 
} 


services, as a 76er, address me at the office of the « National Intelligencer,’ | 
where the Editors, among my oldest, most constant, and best friends, have gi- | 


{ 
! 


for which we have the climate and materials (and for which of them have we| ang a touch of a cold, and a cut of cleaver, 
not!) we should in a few years reach a point of perfection and cheapness that | With now and then ehills, and a symptom of fe- 





| 
| 


} 


great and good Lafayette, and from M. de Tocqueville, the present Minister of | With 





| 


mime- | 


cN S ’ id > . "on t do of a7 P sy? 
Naow Mr. Stiggins,’ said the Yankee, ‘deu it up braown, and yure money’s | May scrag you—your windpipe is not worth a 


The Yankee stood up to his blushing lady love, like a) These capers won't answer to season your mutton !’ 
and was as much pleased as a | 


Go on—don’'t stop ‘ere! ‘taint jes the thing | W 





’ ] re} - 
lan’lord—give us yer bill—I've got her!| 


HAM L 


Reader, my dear, 
After clearing Cape Clear, 
And shaking yourself like a water spaniel, ; 
And freshening your chops in the chops of the | 
channel, | 
For fear 
The Baltic weather should prove severe, 


— 


Pushing on deck, 
Dreading no wreck— 
Phat is, being reckless—you madly rush 
Through coils of rigging and tubs of slush, 
To look at the shore, 
And hear the roar, 
(Like the thundering snore | 
Of some wight, 
Who, at night, 
Has swallowed his venison and bilked his score,) 
Of the breakers, 
Great bruisers, and ugly givers and takers, 
And timber shakers, 
Round Elsinore ! 


r 


Time, night, 
Twelve, not quite, 
Scene, a platform before 
The castle at forementioned Elsinore ; 
Francisco on guard— 
Enter to him Bernardo, red-faced, 
Being in haste ; 
Who said ’twas his go 
To tie up at the post and look after the yard. 
Said he, ‘I nourish 
A hope that your bowels and family fourish.’ 
Frank said he was pretty well! for him, 
Though slightly troubled with borborygm, 


ver! 
Then leaving Bernardo on guard in his stead, 
Gave up his watch-hook, and steered for bed ; 
But first cried, ‘ Stand ! 
Show yeur hand ! 
Give us the number and name of your band— 
Open your cheese traps and quickly tell us.’ 
* Horatio,’ says one of ’em—+’tother’s Marcellus.’ 


[t seems these sentries, 
Warbling round and about the entries, 
Had met the ghost of old Hamlet, the Dane, 
With grizzled whiskers and very short cane ; 
Who had come again, 
In an iron surtout, 
A very strange suit, 
Of no special behoof 
To bottle up spirits in, though of high proof ! 
With these lads of the guard, 
(Probably not having been introduced,) 
He declined shaking hands, though he looked 
very hard, 
And departed, as grand as a cock, to his roost. 
Said Marcellus, 
A swordster of pith, though inclined to be jealous, 
‘ This fellow thinks himself one cut above us, 
Like a coot ’mongst the covers 
Of plovers, 
And feels himself privileged, therefore, to shove us. 
Speak to him, Horatio ; 
A scholar, 
a feathered flap-hat and a turn-over collar, 
é He may show 
Some civility. 
Damn his gentility ! 
He’s as stiff 
As a midshipman steering a skiff, 
Or a jobber’s apprentice, just come to virility !’ | 





Said Horatio, ‘ My hearty ! 
You perceive 
That, without leave, 


| Or a card, you intrude on a quite select party. 


Now is ’t that o° nights, 
In the very best tights 
Of the late King of Denmark, you're flying 
kites? 
You don't take the papers, 
Or you'd know that these vapors— 
Not only scrapes, but, in fact, sky-scrapers— 


your | 


button ; 


The ghost, thus addressed, 
Seemed sorely distressed, 
And was opening his vest 
To make a clean breast ; 
And, luring to speak, 
Or bestow on Horatio a ‘ bit of his cheek,’ 
Or translate him, perhaps, to the midst of next 
week, 
Or inquire if his garret 
Contained surplus claret, 


Or that 
He desired to = lodgings in some small cocked 
nat, 


Or wished to go through 
The orifice of a spade-handle, or two— 
Just then the cock crew ! 
When he vanished hike dew 
From the mountain, 
Or spray from the fountain, 
Or pluck from a bully, who's easily down ta’en ; 
Like a dream, 
Or like steam, 





Or like cream 
Which your grandmother's cat has lapped into her | 
weme ; | 
Said Horatio, | 
‘ By ly mustachio! | 
His going | 
ithout saying good morning, is eaused by this | 
croning.’ 
Then, after a pause, 
Looking ‘round for applause, 
‘I have heretofore noticed erows always make 
caws !’ 


Now Hamlet, the younger, 
Wes the pink of fashion, and flower of perfection ; 
But hie mother, who flung ber 


ET, PRINCE 


OF 


he 0, boy ‘ome, bird, come 
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Charms into the arms of his uncle, among her 
Strange vagaries ahused his selection 
Of dark-colored small clothes to suit his complex- 
ion ; 
Declaring that buffs, 
Or snuffs, 
And a swallow tailed coat with velvet cuffs, 
Relieved by white kids and a fancy tie, 
With a breast-pin the vize of a gooseberry pie, 
Would charm the ladies—now they were shy ! 
Said Hamlet, * Mother, I know how cross age is, 
But my inky cloak, 
And the wind in my stomach, which makes me 
choke, 
And this thing in my eye— 
I presume ’tis a sty, 
Got, I suppose, by a surfeit on sausages— 
Nor my sunken visage and shows of grief, 
Denote me truly—and, to be brief, 
’Tis soonest mended when least said— 
Daddy is dead ! 
But you’ll have your way, 
So lll put on my best, ma’am, and do as you say.’ 


But when Hamlet heard his father was out, 
Knocking about, 
His nose in the wind, like a pig with his snout, 
Said he, ‘ If this ghost pretends to rig him 
In my father’s breeches, 
In spite of the devil and all his witches, 
I'll twig him ; 
And, friends, whatever may hap 
With this old chap, 
Whatever you see, don't say that you saw, 
You'll oblige me dearly, 
And touch me nearly, 
By copying Sampson, and holding your jaw!’ 
Said they, in a crowd, 
‘ You do us proud ; 
We'll meet when the bell 
Tolls the knell 
Of midnight, with deep and solemn slow tang ; 
No one shall pump vs, 
Or milk us, whatever the rumpus, 
As the cocoanut said to the orang outang !’ 


So Hamlet, 
Defended from chills by his mittens and camlet, 
Walked out gloomily after tea, 
Like a person going to a felo de se! 
Quit his uncle and mother— 
He had no brother— 
Not wishing their family sports to mar, he 
Left them to Rhenish and Caviare! 
And, presently, keeping good time, the ghost, 
Under letters of marque from the devil, his host, 
Marched into the ring, 
And, cutting the others with royal swing, 
Beckoned Hamlet out at the O. P. wing. 
Said Hamlet, « I’d very much like to see 
‘Two or three 
Angels of grace, or Methodist ministers ; 
You may be 
A spirit of health, 
Or, by stealth, 
Have slipp’d from the place where they roast the 
sinisters !’ 


Said the ghost, ‘ I’ve returned, 
Though in quiet inurned, 
Interred under arms 
By acorps of gens d’armes, 
With general officers bearing the pall, 
And the music discoursing the Dead March in Saul! 
You spoke of my canonized bones, with tears, 
But you've rather enlarged— 
There was only discharged 
A volley or two by the fifth musketeers ; 
List, list ! oh, list! 
The time is coming*when I shall be miss’d 
For things done in my mortal coiling 
I suffer a daily broiling ; 
I could a tzle unroll 
Would make you quake, 
And shake 
In your shoes, and harrow your soul ! 
Sleeping within my orchard, 
Recruiting from a debauch hard, 
Sub tegmine, 
(Over my leg my knee,) 
Fugi, your uncle came to beg mey be, 
And, pouring some stuff diabolical 
In my auriculars, 
Without waiting to ask particulars, 
Left me writhing in agonies colical ; 
What I've to ask, 
No great of a task, 
Is, you'll give him a punch in return for his flask. 
Adieu ! adieu!’ 
Said Hamlet, ‘ The same, sir, to you!’ 


Too gentle even to be touched by humor, 
Too modest even to be scathed by rumor, 
Too lone for the shaft 
Wit may launch at the arrogant, up to the haft— 
Wrapped in the sadness of Hamlet's mystery, 
Like a taper lit in some dim consistory, 
Leave in repose 
That withered rose, 
The poor Ophelia! 


Well! Hamlet went crazy, 
Or, rather, folk said so—at least he was hazy; 
But like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
He had his jewel, ’twes method, even when a 
tuuss. 
So, one day, 
He got up a play, 
Thought he, ‘tis the thing, 
This mouse trap I'll spring, 
For the case hardeued cousciexce of this bloody 
king; 
And this trap 
Came down with a snap 
And a sonorous clap, like the flap of a fulminant 


' 


cap ! 


For this litthe item, 
His mother thought fit to invite him 





Into her closet, 
hich Polonius, the Chamberlain, made his de 
posit: 
And beginning to tax him, 
And wax him, 
More than he thought, 
Being irate, 
She ought. 
Inthe low condition of real estate, 
He pleasantly hinted, 
In terms unstinted 
That his uncle was patchwork, and she put, 





botch, 
Which frightened Polonius, who called for * the 
watch !” ‘ 
When Hamlet, not feeling quite equal to grab two 
men, 
Run the poor chamberlain straight through th. 
abdomen, 


At which the ghost, 
| Who was quietly snoozing hard by on his pos 
Enjoying his roast, 
Stept in, 
| Looking thin, 
| Told Hamlet to leave off the pother, 
With his mother, 
| And commence giving Jesse to his uncle, the 
brother ! 
| But his majesty, not quite approving the course, 
Ot serving up chamberlains guiltless of sauce, 
Told Hamlet he thought ’t would be best for his 
jacket 
To take state room 
Also plate room, 
For England, by very first packet ; 
But alas! poor Hamlet’s bad luck was so utter 
| That his bread and butter, 
Whea it tumbled, was always face down in the 
gutter, 
For stopping to lunch on a cracker and sausage 
He lost his passage ; 
And, taking a grave yard or two by his way, 
Returned to say, 
That his cash was gone and the devil to pay ! 
The king, when he saw him, flew round like 
hen 
With nine chickens. 
Said he, ‘ The Dickens! 
Here’s that damnable Tonson again ! 
| Laertes, the son of Polonius, 
We love like the cash which a debtor should po- 
ny us, 
| Hearing in France, 
That his father 
Had rather 
Threwn up his hand, and stepped out of ths 
dance, 
| Without a sigh or a groan, 
| Or stopping for claret or eau de Cologne, 
Took a post chaise for Denmark, by way of Bor 
logne, 
At an early hour ; 
Said he, ‘If this flower 
Of the royal garden thinks that the breed 
Of my family’s fallow, 
Vil tickle his tallow, 
And pink bim to show there’s one lett of the seed 
So arranged with the king 
For a pleasant sham- fight 
Some Saturday night ; 
fencing, when Hamlet was ready fo 
sling, 
They would poison the cup 
For asup, 
And, to make ali sure, 
That Laertes should 
skewer. 
A capital plot! 
Why not? 
| A scoundrel may rifle your purse, 


And in 





tincture the tip of 





And ruin your fortune, perhaps something 

worse ; 

And pass upon ’change for a saint the mos 
pure— 


We stand tor Laertes, and go for the skewer 


So they met in the ball, 

One full ot bloodthirstiness, one not at all 

And to witness the sport came the Queen and he’ 
ladies, 
| Two or three withered spinsters, ambitious 0 
| babies ; 
| Laegges, with Osric to stand by his shoulder, 
white Horatio for Hamlet stood first bottle ho. 

er; 

After some compliments made in bravado, 


| Commenced their stoccado, 


And Laertes pricked Hamlet straight over the 
guard oh! A 
Which Hawlet returned with a mortal paseaco 
Saic Laertes, ‘ You’re tickled, 
And I, too, am pickled, 

Your cheese-toaster’s poisoned, we changed at thé 
clinch ip, 
I’ve upset my apple-cart, look to your linch- 

10, 
The mene has drunk ratsbane, "twas mean’ !0 
your gullet ; 
The King 
Mix’d the sling, 
And I helped to mull it!” 
‘Od rot him! said Hamlet, 
up to? 
If he mix’d the toddy, let him have a sup, too; 
And to help him to swallow with singular eas 
and 
Assist his digestion, I'll slit up bis weasand 
Horatio, I’m bubbled ! - 
Stay behind, and just tell ’em bow much I was 
troubled ; = 
In my breeches is sixpence, or was so bul te 
cently ; 
Bury me decently !’ 
So they chanted an olio ? 
For tbis royal folio, 
And folded him up ip a winding sheet, 
As was meet; 
With choirs of angels to sing him to rest, 
As was best; 


‘jis that what he’s 





And left him‘to dreams, 
In Rheims! 
St. Louis Reveille. 








= 


| and ten minutes afterward, he was on his way to the Providence depot, with 


13 wile, the happiest man out of jail. 


We heard the details of the above scene from an eye witness of the geremo- 
ny, and we could not avoid putting it down as ‘ one of the, weddings.’ 





Bees are gecmetricjans. 


interstice 
The flea jumps 200 times its own length, equal 


. for a Man. 


Their cells are so constructed, as withthe least 
quantity of material to havethe largest spaces and the least possible loss of 


American Union. 


to a quarter of a mile 





_ Diary of the Weather for the} Week ending § Yesterday.—Thv 
I riday and Saturday—Raw and pretty generally. 
- Sunday—Just like Saturday, only more so. 
Monday—One of Burns’s ‘dark. continued, a’-day rains.’ 
Monday night—Snowing like blazes. , 
Tuesday, Tuesday night and yWednesday morning—Cold enovg" to 
‘treeze the handle off of a skillet |’ 
> What a nice week for tending Court ! 
The black ostrich stands seven feet.g 
The bones of birds are hollow, and filled with air instead of marrow. 
A single horse-fly produces in one season, 20,080,420 eggs. 
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THE CARRIER OF THE 
NEW YORK SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


TO ITS PATRONS. 
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@ 
WRITTEN BY “THE DIENTICAL.” 





A Harry New Year! Since we met last, 
The New Year’s come, the Old Year’s past— 
The Carrier gives you New Year’s cheer, 
And New Year comes but once a vear. 

The “ Sprrir” is served in snow or rain, 

A week rolls round, ’tis served again ; 

Week follows week, as weeks fall due; 

A year of weeks count fifty-two. 

The Carrier’s task is never done, 


The year just fled, his task’s begun; 


Year follows year with stealthy pace: 


The Carrier’s here, with smiling face. | 


“ There’s good time coming,” said those who knew; 
A long time coming, that is true; 
It’s come at last, the good time’s here, 


| 

m . : 
The Carrier’s good time—once a year. 
| 


Eighteen hundred and forty-nine, fled— 

Eighteen hundred and forty-nine, dead— 
Years, I mean: sleeping side by side, 

In winter robes, just as they died; 

Claim a passing notice, a tear, 

Memory’s price—it droppeth here. 

Good bye! Old Eighteen Forty-nine, 
You’ve had your day, you’ve served your time; 
Good bye, departed! for the ilk, 

Bu: “there’s no use crying for spift milk,” 
To quote an old and home-made phrase, 
Much used in these degenerate days. 

Now, Patrons, here is Kighteen Fifty, 
Young, handsome, sturdy, thrifty; 

His grasp is cold, and ’twill be colder, 
Before the youth is a month older, 

But what of that? we all remember 
Melting time comes before September, 

And the “ melting mood ” will o’ertake him 
If hot July do not forsake him. 

Then bear his youthful grasp firmly, 

Shake his chilly fingers warmly, 

Ask him to tarry awhile, to dinner, 

For, you see, he’s a new beginner. 

Kindly words are never thrown away, 

And kind words cost nothing, in our day. 
There’s many a youngster, depend upon it, 
3y kind words, has made a good end on’t. 
And so may Eighteen Fifty—who knows? 
Straws, they say, show how the wind blows; 
And that is true, too, without doubt, 

If there’s wind to blow straws about. 

Then throw a straw of kindness in his way, 
Or, perchance, the deuce ’Il be to pay, 
Before Eighteen Fifty disappears, 

And sleeps, with antecedaneous years. 


There’s a moral in the lines just ended, 
At least, there’s a moral intended. 


A moral! ‘tis a strange digression, 
More fitting a dying confession 
Than a Carrier’s Address, I ween; 
But no matter: in this age of steam 
A moral’s like physic, bad to take, 
If an old conviction is at stake; 
Or, if it appeals to one’s better self, 
Which is, if I understand it, pelf. 
“ Peceavi!”’ T’ll call the moral back, 
And start Pegasus (rawbones) on a new track. 
But that’s no easy matter, for of old, 
The Carrier’s Address is twice told; 

Of what has been, an enumeration— 
Doings of the “ univarsal nation” — 
te up in verse for all coming time, 

sut of what’s coming, a failing sign. 
To know what’s coming is all the rage; 
No wonder this is called the “ fast age;” 
For quickest-time made must be surpass’d, 
On road, or race, no matter how fast. 
Of the past, there’s nothing new, I know, 
Yet, something must be said of Tally-ho! 
The best bred horse, in public opinion, 
Ever raised in the “ Old Dominion.” 
"Tis something for us to remember, 
That Tally-ho, the sixth of October, 
Beat Miss Bostona and Sir Free Trade 
In the best four mile race ever made 


On Uncle Sam’s soil—and this, I take it, 
Is as good a puff as J can make it; 

A deserving notice—equal, almost, 

To a first-rater in Col. Greene’s “ Post.” 
’Tis useless to say more of racing, 

Horse, or foot; of trotting or pacing— 

Or of other rare sports of the day, 

For every one knows all there is to say. 
Any one can tell what has been done, 

But can one tell what is tocome? 

Ay, there’s the stick—’tis past human ken, 
Yet, if mine were a prophetic pen, 

I’d scratch into the future, for sport, 

And prophetize on common report; 

For the world is as full of rumors, 

As toper’s phiz of budding humors. . 
But Madame Rumor draws a long bow, 
And does habitually lie so, 

That prophets little honor can reap 

In their own country; none that will keeps 
Worth mentioning; for not, as of old, 

Is this or that done, that truth may be told. 
Rumors and prophecies are but one; 

It is nothing new “ under the sun” — 

And ’tis not the custom, in our day, 

To fulfil them, that people may say, 

With astonishment, ‘* Here’s a prophet!” 
And then cry out, ‘* Where’s the profit?” 
As.if prophecy were a horse-trade, 

Where nothing is gained if nothing’s made. 
I'll give it up, the Carrier’s done— 
There’s nothing new, past, present, or to come. 


Stop! a new feature of public weal 
For general favor doth appeal. 
A fresh subject, not for dissection: 

A candidate, not for election: 
A feature! I said; indeed it is, 

But not a feature of human phiz. 

Still, ’tis of humanizing measure, 
A subject conducive to pleasure; 

A candidate for goodly mention, 

With the best possible intention. 
Though not a feature of face, nor dress, 
*Tis new in Carrier’s Address. 
CrickeEr! a genuine English sport, 
Manly, healthful, and of the right sort 
To make men active, robust in frame; 
And strong men of men in more than name— 
Substantial in body and in mind, 

The desiderata of men-kind; 

And women-kind, too—but in our days, 
They find pleasure in opposite ways. 
An exotic—from Old England's shore, 
Transplaced many years ago, or more, 
To our soil: the game has flourished, 
By its goodly godfathers nourished, 
And has taken root with a growing will— 
In coming years "twill be growing still. 
But enough; for asubject that’s new, 
The Carrier has overdrawn—but to you, 
Mister Public Favor, he commends 

His candidate, and his appeal ends. 


Recreant to the “ Sprrir” of the age, 

Did I neglect the mimic stage; 

There the mirror is held up to view, 

And tatter’d passion’s made good as new: 
And “foreign airs and native graces” 
Relax stern pride, in choice of places. 
The Drama’s flourishing! in trite phrase, 
With eminent success—when it pays! 


In this, the season of social balls, 

Of hospitality, and New Year's calls; 

Of re-unions, gaiety, pleasure, 

Of smiling plenty, teemful measure, 

Do not neglect the suffering poor, 

And turn them, shivering, from your door. 


The Carrier makes his bow, just in time 
To reduplicate his salam in rhyme: 

His rearly address is ending here, 

And iy finale-A Harry New Year! 


























JOTTINGS AND JOSTLINGS IN CEYLON. 





“ A chosen band 
In a mountain land, 
And a life im the woods for me.” 





ay Horses, men and chaises, 
Cane rushing on like blazes.” 


me, . not sit down in this, my old age, O ye carping critics, to tell a tale 
talk t Want you to listen t Far trom me be such folly. I sit down to 
Heo ige the tan whose delight is in the excitement of the chase, whose 
glory it is to secure the brush, whether of the fox or of the jackal, whose 
ambition it is tohave men say ‘he is a true, good-hearted sportsman.” 
ales of Ceylon sporting are looked upon by the uninitiated as fit com- 





i ‘Arabian Nights,’ or the adventures of the far-famed Baron 
Rosdaning: Bat, heaved a prais+d, if 18 only by the uninitiated that 
such things are thought. When one spoitsinen in that splendi¢ island 
succeeded in bringing down more than (we/ve hundred elephants in his 
few years of service, as the sporting world knows, or ought to knew, that 
Major Rogers did, I trust I will be aliowed (0 tell my little anecdotes of 
hunting there some twenty years ago without being sneered at. Therefore, 


ye critics, avaunt! 
The last mail from England brought out! 
s f the newspapers :— 
TV eeteaas bie bender. aeaanster Street, Regent’s park, on the 24th 
ult., G. Sturt, Esq., formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service, ; 
Poor fellow ! gone ‘to the bourne whence bo traveller returns’ at last ! 
I could weep for thee, poor Sturt, if (hat would anything avail. He was 


be following intimation in an 


that ever 


the kindliest, honestest, warm-beartedest, jolliest 

man that almost every one might suspect had ‘ given them medicines to 
make them love him.’ But Gregory Sturt is gone, and peace be to his 
ashes He was a companion of mine in ap expedition that a party of us 
took into the Ouvah country for elephant shooting, two years before Sir 


Edward Barnes left—and never ehall | torget the tew days’ travelling which 
| 1 enjoyed in that party of five. The tales by which our road was enlivened 
| would fill volumes if recorded, for this time I had got amongst craek 
sportsmen, and each recorded the adventures he had experienced in the 
course of his Ceylon shootiog. Our friends, Throughtoo, Mure and Swi- 
vel, I shall describe anon ; in the meantime I shall merely observe that 
they drove as far as they could on the road to Kandy in a dog cart, which 
they dignified with the name ot a chaise, while Sturt and myself rode. 

I was remarking the other day to a friend just come from Ceylon, that 
getting to Kandy pow was a very different thing from what it was in my 
time, when there were no Royal Mail Coaches. 

* Royal Mail Coaches ! he indignantly exclaimed, ‘ why, sir, did you 
ever see these royal mail coaches ?’ 

* No,’ I answered, ‘ but I suppose they are somewhat more comfortable 
than a saddle in the low lands,” 

* Comfortable ! he cried (he is a very irritable and excitable old gentle- 
man), ‘ comfortable, forsooth ; J never had less of comfort than when in 
them,’ 

* But, my dear sir,’ I soothingly observed, ‘ in my time the ride from Co- 
lombo to Kandy was no joke at all.’ 

* What, sir,’ said he in a peroration I found it impossible to stop, ‘ is it 
a joke to have every bone in one’s body jostled out of its proper position by 
the jolting of an execrable machine without springs; or rather without 
the reality of springs, for it has thething in name.’ (Here there was a 
thump with his clenched fist on the table.) ‘Is it a joke, sir,’ he continued, 
* to sit for twelve hours—tw-el-ve hours’—(thump)—‘ on a seat no softer 
than a block of granite, and to be lifted every two minutes exactly a foot 
(that’s the limit with me, Jcan’t go higher); exactly a foot, sir, above the 
aforesaid adamantine and most contoundedly rough seat, to be tossed back 
into it with a crash and a clatter that threaten to render you incapable of 
sitting easily for ever after in your lifetime (thump, thump). Is it a joke, 
sir, to have this repeated thirty times, every mile of the seventy two, whilst 
witb every jolt your head comes in contact with the roof above, crossed as 
that roof is by horribly sharp bars of iron’ (thump). 

* Well, well,’ said I, seeing he had stopped for want of breath—‘ well, 
well, pass the claret, hem, perhaps—’ 

* In fine, sir, is it ajoke to have your bowels and stomach playing at 
‘ bide and go-seek’ with each other, in consequence of this execrable tur- 
moiling (thump), or is it a juke tobe kept in perpetual fear of a wheel 
coming off, or of being hurled down a bottomless precipice every moment 
in the day from five in the morning till five in the evening ? No, sir, itis 
no joke (energe'ic thump)—the bodily accidents and the mental wear and 
tear of a trip to Kandy in the royal mail coach can only be estimated by a 
man who has experienced them’ (thump mild), 

* Very dreadful, very dreadful indeed,’ said I softly, for I wae really 
afraid he would break all the glasses on the table with his thumping, if he 
got more energetic—‘ very dreadful, indeed !’ and here the conversation 
ended. 

Now, if I am to judge by what my choleric friend said, the mail coaches 
are certainly not desirable modes of conveyance, and I may consider my 
ride with Sturt as being not much less endurable. There were few situa- 
tions in the island where my companion had not been, either on duty or 
pleasure, so that he had a fund of anecdote and reminiscence as Various ae 
it was agreeable. I had never met two of our intended party, Mure and 
Swivel, before, and I naturally asked some questions about them, which 
Sturt readily answered, giving me, by a few well-judged observations, @ 
clear insight into their respective characters. 

* Swivel,’ said I, ‘ seems somewhat corpulent for an elephan! hun- 
ter? >» 

* He is unwieldy, certainly,’ was the answer, ‘but one of the coolest and 
surest shots in the island—that is, in the world, for | suppose there are bot 
' finer sportsmen to be met with anywhere than in Ceylon.’ 

_ Swivel somewhat reminded me of Silter, my companion to the summit 
of Adam’s Peak on a former occasion, and [I naturally spoke of him, and 
was thus led into a detail of the scene in which poor Silter had lost his un- 

| mentionables through a monkey, when he was obliged to go to the rest- 
house without them—an adventure duly recorded some time ago in this 

‘Review.’ Sturt laughed at the recital, and scid— 

* Really, these monkeys seem to take a fancy to the clothes of fat fel- 
lows; Swivel has had an adventure still more ludicrous with them.’ 

* Indeed,’ said I, * pray let us hear it.’ 

* With all my heart,’ was his reply, smiling, and he forthwith commenced 
what I may entitle— ‘ 











SWIVEL’S PERSECUTION. 

Now, if I were in England, Loftus, | should never think of telling the 
little adventure I referred to, for what with one traveller’s exaggerations 
and another’s mystifications, people begin to vote all foreign adventures 
lies in that enlightened country, but the fact is, that no man can live in the 
jungle, surrounded by wild animals, and natives almost as wild, without 
meeting with some extraordinary occurrences—the evil is, that, unless a 
man has been there, he cannot tell what is likely to be true in what he 
hears and what isnot. But a truce to this—you want the story, and you 
shall have it. 

Swivel, as I have said, is one of the finest sportsmen in the country ; in 
fact, there is only one other propensity in his nature as keeu as that of 
hunting—I mean his love of a good dinner; he is not more delicate in 
striking bis elephant than in carving his bauoch of venison, and an over- 
| dressed leg of mutton and an attack from a snake strike him with about 
' equal abborrence. I need not tell you that he has come to the wrong 
| place to gratify his gastronomical propensities—he frequently observes that 
| during the days of the years of his pilgrimage in Ceylon, he has exercised 
an amount of patience and forbearance in the matter of eating and drink- 
ing, to which that of Job was a trifle in comparison, and that the tough 
beef and scraggy mutton of Ceylon will bring down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. 

I like a good joint myself, and as we keep our own sheep, and Mrs. Sturt 
is somewhat particular about vegetables, Swivel pays a complimeat to our 
kitchen by joining us occasionally, When I was district judge at Ratna- 
poora, he came up by the Kalany river now and then, to have a few days’ 
sport amongst the elephants at the foot of the Peak, and made our bunga- 
low his headquerters. My official duties frequently prevented my accom- 
papying him, but he knew he was always sure of a welcome, and what he 
esteemed as nearly equal at least, a plate and glass of claret. On the oc- 
casion when his persecution took place, I remember perfectly, my peon 
putting a letter greasy and soiled into my hands when I was on the bench, 
of which I could only make out the following— 

* Dear Sturt—Half dead from fatigue and tamine, I am crawling to your 
bungalow—have eaten nothing for two days but plantains and coffee ! !— 
mortify the flesh good—coffee damned bad—ditch- water ! brandy bottle 
smashed!—£ o’clock—God bless you !—last batch of claret not finished, I 
hope. Yours, Tom Swive..’ 

I sent over this characteristic epistie to Mrs. Sturt at once, and looked 
anxiously forward to Swivel’s arrival, for a visitor with a white face in the 
jungle is a relief. About four, Swivel’s groom came with his horse, look- 
ing soiled and wayworn enough, saying that his master had stopped at the 
Kalany to have a bathe, and would be up in half an hour, Our bungalow 
was situated on a rising ground about a quarter of a mile from the bank 
pf the river, which was here perfectly free from alligators, and a delighttul 
place to bathe in at this season, We were not, therefore, surprised to hear 
of Swivel’s intention, and after waiting balf an hour, convinced that bis 
bath must long ere this have been over, my wife and I walked down the 
path to the river to meet him, as we expected, coming up. We were eur- 
prised not to find him—gradually we came nearer the water, when, to our 
astonishment, we thought we heard a dash into it. My wife was on the 
point of returning, thinking he was still bathing, but on advancing a little 
I saw Swivel, to my surprise, standing with his bat on in the middle of the 
river I fancied he was drest, and called my wife, wondering what could 
possibly have induced him to go back dressed into the river. She came, 
and we stood tegether within hail of our fat friend. 

‘In the name of all that’s wonderful, Swivel, what are you doing there 
dressed in the middle of the river 2 . : 

‘ Ahem,’ he replied, ‘I am not exactly dressed, my dear fellow,’ he said, 
taking off his hat with a bare wet arm. ; 

This was enough for my wife, and she scampered off at once, leaving me 
to advance. ’ 
‘ I’ve met with another misfortune,’ said Swivel again, at the same time 
advancing towards me, and disclosing, to my astonishment, a bare shoulder 
and breast. This, with the hat on his head, looked extremely ludicrous ; 


I > istrict j 
laughed said Swivel, ‘and, as district judge, I 


* This ie no laughing matter,’ } 
trust you will have it examined into. My clothes have been all stolen.” . 


* With the exception of your bat,’ said I, * and that is certainly not in, 
the best shape.’ : + 

The fact was, it was all battered and beaten in uomercifully. After a 
little further badinage, Swivel came out of the river, I need hardly say in 
puris naturalibus, with the exception of the hat, and sat down on a stone, 





saying he was tired standing, to tell me what bad occurred to him. 









Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Jan ». 





g er > a delightful swim,’ said he, ‘anticipating the dinner and 
x he Z Va d wonder ng if my charcoa AW had reached 
sucdE t struck me that I might e ying too De 
a ild be overdone, so [ 1umped out toge hes—bdut 
were i und I left them onthis « é I walked up and | 
ng every where, and at last, after at least quarter of an hour's 
I found my hatin this condition’ (taking it off and ooking eor 


wfully at it) ‘ in that pathway in the jungle, and a little further on, one 
stocking. Well, there was no more to be got, aod venture to your house in 

his state I could not.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said [. 

‘] then sat down here, and thought what was best to be done, so I hal 
jooed till | was tired. Was ever man in such an infernal predicament be- 
fore? At length I heard you and Mre. Start comiog along, so seizing my 
hat, I rushed into the river, where you found me.’ 

‘[ have it,’ said [, affmost choking with laughter, ‘the monkeys have 
caught them.’ 

‘ D——n the monkeys,’ groaned Swivel; ‘but am [ to remain in this con- 
dition all the evening ?’ 

| had scarcely time to answer, when a servant made his appearance, say- 
ing that dinner was ready. 

* O Lord, O Lord,’ cried Swivel, ‘was ever a man so persecuted ? dinner 
ready in the bungalow, and I sitting here naked ! half starved and famished 
as I am!’ 

I knew how touch my friend liked his dinner, and laughed etill more at 
his ejaculations, At length, however, I summoned up gravity enough to 
tell the servant to bring a suit of my clothes. 

‘ Your clothes,’ cried Swivel, ‘what a thing shall [ look in yourclothes ? 
Heaven ! was ever man so persecuted ? Do you really think my legs will 
go into your pantaloons ? I fear there is no chance of wy rascally coolies 
being up these two hours ; and I had put on the best suit I had, in order 
to be able to sit down to dinner at once after my bathe, and one peep in the 
looking glass ! O heaven! I really do think I never shall be able to but- 
ton on your pantaloous! In the name of misery, what sha//ide? May 
I never—if I don’t put a bullet into every sneaking monkey | see from this 
day forth—here and now I vow eternal war wiih them.’ 


In this manner Swivel went on ejaculating, I listening with all the gravi 
ty | could command, alternately looking at the sturdy, corpulent limbs 
which supported him, and my own withered shanks, and wondering what 
would be the upshot of the affair. At length the servant with the clothes 
arrived—Swivel seized them with eager haste. The shirt was donned at 
once without much trouble—true the wrists and neck would not button, 
but these were not material matters—‘ the neckcloth and coat will hide all 
that,’ be philosophically observed as he surveyed himself with pleasure. 
Then came the moment ‘ big with the fate of'—Swivel. The right leg was 
precipitately thrust into the pentaloons, and with some difficulty the foot 
was got out at the proper place—the left followed—‘ hurra hur rrr ra,’ 
shouted my gratified friend, but he was hallowing before he got out of the 
wood; true, the legs were in, but the pantaloons were not yet pulled up, 
and the waist was still far above them. They were made of stout English 
cotton cloth, but were never intended to fit a man twice as large as their 
rightful owner. Gently did Swivel try and insinuate himself into them, 
and sternly did they resist the insinuating persuasion. ‘It’s no use,’ he 
groaned at length, ‘I must give them a good tug,’ and he did so, but valor- 
ously did the unfortunate article of dress withstand, straining as it was in 
every stit¢b. I could not help laughing if I were to be thrown for it the 
next moment into the river beside us. ‘ Don’t stand there laughing, my 
good tellow,’ said Swivel, imploringly, the big round drops of anxiety 
standing on his forehead, and bis face flushed with his exertions—* but 
help me to get these contounded things up. I declare to heaven a worse- 
made pair J never saw.’ I joined him and vigorously aided his endeavors, 
by pulling with all my force. ‘ Stop, stop,’ shouted Swivel at once, ener- 
getically, ‘they’re splitting—stop, I say.’ I didso, and threw myself on 
the seat he had quitted to give Weut to laughter. There he stood—each 
leg, like an adamantine piliar, quivering as if with the weight it had to 
sustain, but in reality from the excessive tightness of the dress which so 
obstinately refused to be coaxed upwards. Above them rose, in majestic 
rotundity, the portly stomach, which was the cause of all our woes, whilst 
the garment itself every moment gave unequivocal proofs that it was not 
long destined to bear the strain it already endured, and stitch by stitch gave 
way 

‘ There is no use in trying it further,’ said I, ‘you had better take them 
off, and see if another pair will answer better.’ 

Swivel looked at me as I said this with an eye of despair, and replied— 
‘ Yes, it’s all very well to say get them off, but what’s to be done when I 
do so! and how am I to get them off?” 

His eye and face were irresistable, and it was some time before I could 
gay ‘ Sit down here and Singho will ull them off whilst I send for some 
more,’ (one or two servants having come from the house to see the fun.) 
I did so, and Swivel seated himself, but, if putting them on had been a la- 
bor, taking them off was still worse. Fortunately, the two legs of the 
pantaloons had by this time nearly parted company, and so could be taken 
off one ata time each without incommoding the other. 

Pcor Singho had by no means an enviable task of it. Swivel in his hur- 
ry had put on the clothes without drying himself thoroughly, and there 
they stuck fast and firm—tightness and wetness combining to prevent 
Singho from accomplishing the required duty, and to irritate Swivel the 
more. Seriously there seemed to be no prospect at all of getting them off; 
and to get another pair over them was, of course, not to be thought of. 
* Here’s a pretty piece of business truly,’ cried the fat sufferer—‘ there’s 
no getting those d—d trowsers off, and by this time the mutton will be 
boiled to rags’—so saying he gave the unfortunate Singho a kick that sent 
him headlong Into the river, and commenced stamping at his misfortunes, 
a few ejaculations occasionally escaping him, amongst which I could recog- 
nize— The devil take all monkeys—horrible persecution !—laughing 
stock—grinning niggers !—starved !—no dinner" &c., &c. It was evident 
at length that the trowsers must be somewhat torn up the legs before they 
would part the company they so tenaciously maintained. . This was done, 
and matters were thus brought back to their original condition. * Well,’ 
said Swivel, when this operation was performed, ‘ here { am again minus 
the indispensables, what’s the next piece of my persecutions—if these mis 
fortunes come of sinning, | eschew it hencefortn and for ever.’ I really did 
not Snow vhat to do, and feared his temper would scarcely stand any more 
trials 

My wife’s sagacity solved the difficulty. Some of the servants had told 
her of the plight we were in, and in a trice down came another with a pair 
of pyjamas, and a loose dressing-gown. Swivel leaped with joy at the 
sight ot them. The first were easily got on, but the arms of the dressing- 
gown were not accustomed to such bulky habitants, and offered considera- 
ble resistance to his occupation of them; whilst to button it on bim was 
out of the question. For this too a remedy was provided by means ofa 
piece of string. tying button to button in tront, and thus stood my fat friend 
equipped. His first thought, as [ anticipated, was dinner. 

‘Can [ sit at your table in this plight, Sturt ?” said he. 

* Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly,’ I replied—‘ we’re not particular 
in the jungie, you know.’ 

‘Heaven bless you! was his reply, ‘but I fear the dinner will be 
spoiled.” 

‘ Not more so than your hat,’ said [, as he put it on his head, and trudg- 
ed onwards towards the house. 

The anticipation of dinner enlivened him before we got there, and if I 
remember rightly, his last observation as we entered was—‘ I fear I looked 
te ridiculous, standing in the river up to my neck with my hat on, 

id I? 

‘ Not more so than when you got the pantaloons on,’ I observed. 

* Ah, Sturt, no more o’ that an’ thou lovest me, as Falstaff says, my sides 
will not be well for an age to come, bat I hope the poor fellow | kicked 
into the river is not burt—I must give him atrifle for that, for really he 
did his best. s . ” 


' | 

Swivel’s misfortunes did not prevent him from eating a good dinner—| it, well no matter. 
' 
| 


the dinner itself was not so bad as we had anticipated—and I need scarcely 
add that we did justice to the wines—Swivel wisely observing that after 
much laugbter, goed wine was necessary, and after a bathing should be 
taken largely for medicinal purposes. The latter obligation | can vouch 
for bis having nobly discharge, nor will I allow that, on my part, the ne- 
cessity indicated was lett unprovided for. 

When we had arrived at that blissful condition in which our epirits dis- 


pense with every consideration of a grievous or unpleasant character, and | 
give themselves wholly up to joy and gladness—a condition generally in- | 


|! Here then began what I shal! designate 

SWIVEL 5 MEANDERINGS 
| I had been at Pasbage. (about ten miles from Kandy, nounced: Pas 
baggy vegan Swivel, looking some stores that the General had or 
ed, witt » help of Robin, my gy, to make my way to Ratnapoora, 
eat a dinner with you, and be off the next day by the Kalany to the coast. 


not, is Thursday—the Tuesday and Wedne sday have been spent as civilized 
man never spent a Tuesday and Wednesday before, and as | humbly pray I 
never may again. Thinking | should be here on Monday night at farthest, 
I made no great preparations, but mere y put up half a dozen of beer, a 
bottle of brandy, and a cold tongue for the day’s provision, holding it to be 
a mortal sin for any man to tempt his stomach with thirst ina hot climate 
such as this—practices of the kiad are the causes of a great deal of the in- 


sufficient beer for the road. 


get this seriously proposed at head quarters, Sturt, do you? Ah well! 


way | want: I drink tothe General, my boy. é 
against drunkenness in general is such as to carry me to excess in provid- 
ing against it, but it is a vice [ most heartily abhor. Don’t you think this 


the bottle, then, till I try it again. Well, perbaps you’re right after all. 
I’ll be better able to judge of that nex! bottle, however, for this is finished. 
Ha! open already! I do so like puoctuality, there’s nothing equal to it! 
But the journey—ot course, my dear fellow, I’m coming to it. 
you I had packed up only enough for one day 
just intending to take a snack in the mid jle of the day when Robin was be 
ing rubbed down, with an occasional bottle of beer when I felt thirsty, for, 
as I said, I think there’s nothing hurts the stomach so touch as thirst in a 


execrable. With my coolies, then, horse keeper, and taithtol old Tom car- 
rying two guns [ set out from Pasbage about five o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, leaving that scamp Collins to sleep off the effects of his night’s dissi- 
[ can’t bear men that wont be content with a moderate quantity 
of liquor, but will be taking too much forthem. What! the bottle empty 
already! why Sturt, you’re getting incorrigible! So just sprinkling a little 
charcoal over Collings’ hands, and then tickling his face to make him re 
member me, the csreless scamp, when he got up, I set off, Robin in fine 
spirits and coolies trudging along like mev. I intended skirting the Peak 
to get round to you, and went at an easy pace to Jet Tom keep up, as I hoped 
to have a pop at something on the road, and half expected to carry a deer 
here with me, but bad fortune would have it otherwise. By nine o'clock 
the sun was getting troublesome, and as we were at a nice shady place, | 
thought a little breakfast would do me no harm, having told the Appoo 
(The Ceylonese Khansamah,) not to forget the necessaries for that in pack- 
ing up my kit. At an adjoining hut he got the requisites for cooking, and 
while I was in expectation of some nice, fresh prawn curry, (Collins hav- 
ing brought up a few prawns with him, which | thought there was no use 
leaving for him, for I knew his rascally cook wou!d spoil them,) I took my 
gun and went into the jungle to havea pop at anything worthy of the 
honor. Jungle-fowl, however, were not tobe met with, and I did not care 
for anything else, 80 pocketing my disappointment, | returned to look for 
breakfast. Ona nice little green mound at the foot of a tree I sat down to 
discuss it, a slice of tongue, the prawn curry, and a bottle of beer looking 
well in the distance. But, Lord bless me! how dry I am, I have positive- 
ly drank nothing since dioner—this comes of having all the talking to one’s 
self. 

You know the long faces these rascally niggers put on when they have 
made you uscomfortable by their confounded stupidity ? ‘ e’en such a figure, 
so dead in-look, so woe-begone’ (do you remember ?)as somebody says—did 
that long eared, addle-pated Tom shew me as he put the curry and rice 
betore me. 

‘ Master tell Appoo put spoons up, Sir? he asked. 

‘ Of course I did, stupid,’ I said, ‘ give me one.’ 

‘ One spoon not got, Sir,’ was his agonizing reply. 

‘Then what the —ahem’—I was very near swearing at him, but I cor- 
rected myself, remembering that it’s all vanity, and merely asked quietly, 
how I was to eat the rice? 

‘ Master not know ” he inquiringly asked. 

‘How should I know? you scoundrel,’ I angrily replied—that is—I 
wanted to persuade him | was angry, for what are we ail but dust and 
ashes at best. 

Well, Tom scratched his shaggy head in despair, and seemed quite at a 
noa-plus. The curry was steamiog before me, and I was very anxious to 
eat it, but what todo I knew not. It appeared the spoons had been com- 
pletely forgotten, one knife and fork alone having been gent, and the rest 
were by this time all probably on their road to Kandy. At length a lucky 
thought seized Tom, he darted to my trunk and took out my shaving 00x— 
the lid of which he held up in triumph. 

‘ This do, sir?’ he asked, enquiringly, ‘I make clean.’ 

It almost sickened me to look at it, but after trying the fork, and finding 
it was only two pronged, I was obliged to have recourse to the shaving box 
lid rather than use my fingers or lose my breakfast, 30 when it was cleaned, 
washing dowo my indignation in a tumbler ot beer, I dived it into the rice 
and curry, and shovel-full after shovel-full disappeared. This was misfor- 
tune number one Scarcely had I commenced whea Tom from behind me 
shouted out— 
| ‘O master, a snake, sir, quick.’ 


pation 











Now of all animals I detest them moat, (save and except monkeys, al- 
| ways,) and no sooner did I hear Tom’s ejaculation tnan I let plate and all 
fall, and jumped up. There, sure enough, was a snake at my feet making 
; towards me. We soon despatched it, however, but I lost my curry and 
broke my plates—misfortune number two. I think [ may take some credit 
to myself when I assure you that even this, added to the last, did not make 
me lose my temper, although I knew there would be no plate for me to eat 
my lunch from. I consoled myzelf with the tongue, another bottle of beer, 
and some appropriate reflections on things in general. Do pass the bottle, 
Sturt, this talking is dry work. 

Breakfast done, Tem told me, by way of renovating my spirits, ( sup- 
pose, that a herd of elephants had passed the adjoining cottage the night 
before, and that they could not be far distant as they were evidently going 
slowly. I jumped at the idea of a little sport after my misfortunes, and 
telling him to take out all our coolies, with every man he could muster be- 
sides, all armed with long white sticks, (of which the elephants are very 
much afraid as you know), I set forward into the jungle, leaving Robin to 
enjoy a scanty grazing until I returned. The jungle grass was high and 
wiry, the bushes thick, and the pathway not very well defined, so that I 
canaot say the journey was comfortable—the hope of knocking a tusker 
over, however, will make a man gothrough much in the way of fatigue, as 
I trudged patiently on, keeping a sharp look out and my gun ready. From 
the top of a tree, into which one of the niggers had climbed, he sung out 
that he saw the herd, about 20 in number, a short distance to our left, so 
we turned that way, leaving the pathway, and made for the spot pointed 
out. The short distance, however, proved to be rather long, and it was 
oue o'clock, to my astonishment and horror, before our vanguard shouted 
out that he saw the elephants through the jungle. 

I now prepared for operations, carefully noting the wind so as to get to 
leeward of them, a3 a sailor would say ; [ stole round, taking Tom alone 
with me, and telling the others with their wands te keep witbio hail, in 
case [ should want their assistance, and especially to prevent any of the 
elephants breaking off to windward. These arrangements hastily made, | 
crept stealthily round in fullest expectation of excellent sport. But what’s 
that somebody says about disappointments—I have a bad memory for quo- 
, tations—something about somebody balking our ends, however weil the 
scheme is laid, ‘ rough hew them how we may ;’ that’s all I remember of 
For heaven’s sake ! get another bottle of wine, this has 
been done long ago—you are really a bard drinker, Sturt. What's that, 
‘it’s never lett my side.’ Well, well, the Lord forgive you for telling lies ! 
i Yes, of course—I’m going on. 
| The elephants when I got near them were playing in a sort of muddy 
, pool in the jungle, the eflavia from which was not the pleasaatest in the 
| world. Not one of the wretches had his head towards me, and as they 
| were lying I could not get a good shot at them, sol was obliged to creep 
further round. Whether they heard us or not I can’t say, but certain it is, 
that whilst we were going round as slyly as possible, the leader of the herd 
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dicated by one’s getting into an easy chair, and planting another opposite apparently, a black-looking tusker, took a quantity of the half water half 
for one’s feet, (always keeping bear the table and glasses however,) Swivel | mud that was round him and discharged it right upon us. We were dreach- 
told me that the misfortunes he had endured at the river were not the only | ed, and ot the horrible complications of vile smells that your imagination 


parts of his day’s persecution, which it would take along time to efface can picture to you, what I then felt was the most disgusting. 
from his mind, and which he looked upon as a chasteniog trom above To/| to be revenged. 


you this will sound as profanity, but I assure you, 


a more religious man | side to side, and into the trunk I had no wish to fire. 


I determined 
But there weat the rascal’s trunk over his forehead from 
I determined to 


than Swivel does not breathe, however much his condition in the early | have him, however, and when his trunk was for an instant turned, I fired. 


part of the day had led him astray into swearing. 


His observation was in- | The herd j d t off 1 i i f 
tended seriously, anc | am sure you could scarcely avoid swearing yoursetf Loe tosis Ieane to ea. bes 3 townie tes hakiomee Ik tae Stein 
if you had been in Swivel’s place at the river. His advevtures during the 


‘them turning their faces to me; butI thought they had gone in the direc- 


tion of the beaters and was contented, hoping to see them again. The 


two days previous were not so ludicrous as those of that evenin 
- R , g, but they black fellow, at whom [ had fired, went a tew paces forward, and I, quite 
illustrate the man’s character, so I shall endeavor to relate them in his | forgetful of the marsh, plunged after him, wits into the middle of i. I 


own words if you feel sufficiently iaterested in him to hear them. 


sunk to the middle in a horrible thick slough—a thousand times worse than 


any slough of despond that ever was, or ever was thought of—and just as 
I got there, firm and fast, down went the huge t if on elephant with. 
n ten yards of me, wit! 3D, tuto as sotter place. Eyes 

ith, nose, and ears were ful [f the adominaDdle siush, 1 there [ st ] 
ransixed, imbedded, bemired and half deac with the stench Unfortun- 
ately for me, in the midst of this mistortune number three, the elephant 


whom I conceived to be dead, was only stunned, and gradually rose, splut. 
I thought I should be here that evening, Monday, and this, if mistake | tering, puffing, blowing and kicking as if his object really was to make me 


a mountain of mud. 
Fire at the rascal I could not, for what would have been the use? Hig 
tail was towards me, and at every whisk of it I felt an occasional drop 


| reach my nose or forehead—one or two making their way into my eyes 


| 


temperance amongst our subalterns—pass the claret—and really I think it | elephant scampered off at last and I was left to my cogitations, not one of 
would be well if Government allowed no officer to march unprovided with | the herd again making their appearance. 
You don’t think you have interest enough to | scampered off the moment they heard their coming, and Tom had gone to 


| 
| 


| 


I told | and that too without assistance. 
‘s consursption in the jungle, | of super-human strength and inflexible resolution, slowly and heavily did 


} 
| 


hot climate like this, and the water one geta iu the juagle is generally | with that slimy§filth and horrible mud. 


‘ Why didn’t I get out ?? you say—easier said than done. I thank God [ 
have not got spindle shanks like yours, and if my stomach had been small. 
er I certainly should have sunk for ever in that ocean of abominations. The 
The fact was, the coolies had 


look for them and bring them back or thrash them, or for some other equal. 


the ablest men are not always at the bead of affairs, and that ominous | ly plausible excuse ; so there was I lett with two legs in the mud, a nose 
shake of your head convinces me tia! there is little to be hoped for in the ' disgusted with the stench, and a mind quite sick of things in general. To 
Perhaps, indeed, my zeal | get out was the difficulty, for when I atrempted to pull cut one leg the 


If the right was pulled up, down 


other only sunk deeper in the mire. 
To get out then, 


went the left—if I[ raised the left, then the right sunk. 


claret has a smack of the cask in it, merely a tinge ?—no!—indeed! pass | as you may conceive, was no joke, however much you may laugh at it. 


It’s very easy for you sitting there in an easy chair with a glass of claret 
betore you to say, ‘ why didn’t you get out,’ but it wasn’t so easily done, and 
I take some credit to myself that, situated as I was, I did get out at last, 
By uawearied exertions, by the exercise 


I drag myself from the middle of that horrible quagmire to terra firma, 
aod never did I teel the earth so pleasant beneath my feet as then. But 
what a condition I was in! Hands, face, breast, body aod legs covered 
My very flesh creeps at the recol- 


lection. There was nothing for it but to leave the green-mantled slough, 


and make for the hut near whicn Robin was, and where [ nad got my break. 
; fast; I was not exactly sure of the road though, and hallooed out to find 





my coolies or Tom. Noone answered, and [ went on, endeavoring as near- 
ly as possible to retrace my steps. But pathway I could find none, and the 
jungle seemed interminable. Here was a pretty mess truly! out of the 
frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance. I weat on and on, no path to 
be found, deploring the want of good servants, and inwardly resolving ne- 
ver again to trust myself to the mercy of niggers. 

It was no use complaining, and it was as little to shout—there was no- 
thing to be gained by either. By this time it was nearly three o’clock, and 
the prospect of passing the night in the jungle was anything but cheering 
Yet which way to go, backwards or forwards, to the right or the left, [ 
didn’t know, and every step I took I was aware might but be leading me 
further from the hut. Never was a man in a more awful condition! I had 
brought out with me but one bottle of beer, but that was finished before [ 
got to the elephants, and believing, as I do, that hunger and thirst are the 
worst enemies the body has to endure, I telt horrified at the idea of getting 
vo dinner and sleeping in a tree—misfortune number four. Have you no- 
ticed that I’m somewhat thinner? * I didn’t appear so to-day.” O! hang 
that to-day, will you never forget that absurd situation I was in. But the 
fact is, I am thinner, and all through the effects of that day’s anxiety—and 
what with the slough and the effects of that anxiety, I was thoroughly wet- 
ted indeed—one mass of mud eternally, and steaming like a dish of hot 
soup, beneath my clothes. I have thought since that, but for my extraor- 
dinary resolution and mental energy, I must have sunk under tke horror of 
that two hours of misery. [t’s a fine thing, Sturt, to be able ‘ to bear the 
arrows of the slings of fortune outrageously,’ as Shakspeare says, I think, 
or something to that effect; its not many men can do it I can assure you. 
Lord! what dry work this talking is. Here’s to you, Sturt, and though [ 
say it that oughtn’t, may you be able, like a certain gentleman that shal! 
be nameless, to hold up under any misfortunes that it may please Provi- 
dence to bless you with. Ita great blessing, that, Sturt. J know tt. 

Well, but as I was saying, it’s a long lane that has no end, a remark strict- 
ly applicable to my circumstances, for as I walked on and on, keeping my 
gun uader my arm and a sharp look-out, I found at last a path, not the same 
certainly as that I had left in the morning, bat still a path, that must, I 
calculated (as Jonathan says) lead somewhere. So I trudged on more 
cheerily, and at length to my joy and comfort saw a cottage [ made for tt 
in all haste. A few children were at the door, and on seeing me, set up a 
caterwalling and hullabaloo that would almost have frightened the old gea- 
tleman himself. One would have thought that they saw a ghost instead of 
aman of my dimensions, to judge by the terror in their countenances and 
the speed with which they ran, The father came out at last, and, with 
many a low salaam, expressed his willingness to do anything for me that 
he could, ,I was not surprised at this, for my appearance has always com- 
manded respect. True, as you say, I must have looked somewhat strauge- 
ly then, but when there is dignity in the gait and countenance, a little dirt 
does not prevent its being seen. 

I went into the cottage, and they brought me a native bed to sit on—one 
of these execrable coir rope conceros fixed on a wooden frame, and sup- 
ported by four sticks at the corners I sat down with pleasure for [ was 
really tired, but the coir was evidently rotten, or else made only for little 
men like you, Sturt, for it gave way at once. There was nothing else to 
sit on, and although it was very uncomfortable to be perched upon the piece 
of wood at the side, [ was obliged to content myself with it. I[ got some 
water, and there in the presence ot the master of the house, his wife, two 
grown up daughters, and a troop of naked little savages, I made my toilet, 
as Well as circumstances would allow me, thinking bitterly of the tongue 
and beer with Tom. The very remembrance makes me dry. Here’s to 
you, Sturt, may you never be in the same position. 

After my exertions and fatigue, it was but natural that I should feel hua- 
gry, and I consequently looked for somethiog to eat—my enquiries on this 
subject elicited the iatormation that rice and plaintain curry, coffee and 
plantains, comprised the entire list of edible commodities in the house 
Of the rice there was but a little, which was already cooked, and the own- 
er of the house brought it out to me in a dish, stirring it up (the beast ) 
with his nasty, greasy hand, saying it was very good! It almost made me 
sick to look at it. The good man, however, pressed it on me—passing his 
fingers through it in the same way as a puppy Joes through his hair, and 
saying—* Look how nice it is, s0 good, so dry.’ He could not at all under- 
stand how a hungry man should turn up his nose at it. At length I suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that it was no use to tempt me as he was doing, 
and told bim to get me some coffee and plantains, He did so—but good 
heavens ! what coffee that was! it reminded me too forcibly of the quag- 
mire I had just left, so swallowing as I best could a couple of plantaias, I 
began asking sundry questions relative to the cottage near which I ha 
stopped. But unfortunately my knowledge of Singhalese did not reach 
sufficiently far to allow of my thoroughly making myself understood. Tais 
much I impressed upon his mind, tnat [ had a horse and servants some- 
where in the jungle near a house, that I had been shooting elephants, and 
had lost my way. But of reaching tne aforesaid horse and servants that 
night | saw there was but little chance, nor had [ the remotest idea of the 
direction in which they lay. Sending out my host, however, to try tf good 
luck would be-riend me for once, I made the best dispositions I could for 
passing the night where I was—misfortune number five. 

* * + oe * a . 

When Swivel had proceeded so far, continued Sturt, in relating his ad- 
ventures to me, he was growing so frightfully sleepy that what he said was 
quite indistinct, and [I could scarcely make it out. In a few minutes more 
he was fast asleep, whether from the effects of the fatigue he had exp 
rienced, or the wine he had drank, I cannot pretend to say. {[ shouted a 
him, but it was no use—his enormous snoring drowned every other sound 
I got up at length and shook him, but was not more successful A few I0- 
distinct muttering sounds were the only signs of consciousness, amidst 
which I could faintly hear, *rascally monkeys’ —‘ shocking bad hat,’—‘ dis 
trict judge,’—* not worth a rap,’—‘ disreputable trowsers,’—‘ no use, — 
* wont go,’—* know it all,’ &c. Next morning he coolly told me that I had 
not treated him well io falling asleep whilst he was talking! After some 
persuasion, however, [ got him to contioue his narrative over our coffee 
and cheroots. ° » * ° es 

I have passed some bad nights in my lifetime, Sturt, continued the 7'C- 
tim of bad fortuae, but a worse than Monday night last, [ cannot reme- 
ber. I told you the charpoy on which I was sitting had broken in the mid- 
dle, and that there remained nothing to depend upon, but the frame- work 
—sitting upon which was unpleasant, aod lying upon it, of course, oat © 
the qaestion. When I saw, therefore, that it really was a case of necessity, 
and the night must be passed where I was, I set about mending the chat- 
poy as well as circumstances would permit—that is, [ passed a stout rope 
several times across from side to side, lashing it firmly to the woodea frame, 
and on this I had to sleep! Well has it beeo said that man is bora to trou- 
ble as the sparks fly upward. Had I been as spare a man as you, Start, 
which, without any reflection on you, I thank heaven I am nét, I believe | 
should have been cut in two by that execrable rope ; the marks are still 
on my sides, if, indeed, that pulling and hauling yesterday have left any 
skin to retain marke upon them. The night was passed im turnings aod 
groanings—not that [ repined at my lot— no ?—thank heaven ! have resig- 
nation enough to bear all the evils it pleases Providence to afflict me with, 
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le me, I mig east v wind 

vas blowing, but even that poor satistacti Next 
sing the plantains and coffee were again offered—the latter reminded 

, forcibly of the contents of those scavengers’ carts in London in pecu 
y wet weather, in which are seen a floating mass of mud, which itre- 


lari} 3 z . 4 
suires some attention to discover to be really floating, not solid. 


| at 
) 


-emembering I was in the hands of Him who careth even for the sparrows, 


| took a draft of water and eat a few more plantains, resolving if Tom and 


the coolies could not be found that day, to start back for Pasbage on fout, 
which I found was about seventeen miles off. I need not describe the hor- 
rors of that day. I sent all the available people in the hut out to search 
in all directions for my party, not veaturing out myself lest I should again 
lose my way. Hour after hour passed away, and no one came. At length, 
as nearly as I could guess, about four o’clock, I heard Tom’s welcome voice 
approaching the hut, in compapy with my hest. I rughed out with infinite 


randy bottle, Tom ?’ I cried. 


YS on ht the b . 
apap edo. ne of those hideously long faces which always 


‘ No, sir,’ said he, with o 
tell of misfortunes. 

‘ Why not ? said I. : | ‘ 

‘I got one bottle beer, sir—master not get angry, Sir ; its pot my fault 
Robin smash brandy bottle all to debil, sir 

| looked at the beer and sighed deeply ; but there was no time tor scold- 
ing bim, so seizing the bottle, I took adraught, villanously warm as it was, 
which, atter the plantains and water, was infinitely agreeable 

You may judge of my surprise when I wes told thatl was six miles from 

he station where I had left the horse, and that, too, in the wrong direction. 
» was as muchas I could do, then, on Tuesday night to get back to the 
siace I had left on Monday morning—Tom having rigged up a bed there 
jje—and Robin with his syce having made his appearance during our 
versation. LIcould have embraced the good old nag when Il saw him 
azain ; but I remembered the brandy bottle, and looked grave. 

As I boped to reach Ratnapoora next day, I took no heec for the morrow 

tne way of provisions—sufficient for the day, &c.,—but really the tongue 

tasted so deliciously, and the beer was so ripe and good, that clean plates, 
alias plaintain leaves, and empty bottles were the only remains of that day's 
jinner. I slept like a top, and as no one had ventured to wake me, it was 
past seven when I opened my eyes next morning 5 I determined to be off 
at opee, visions of your mutton and claret flitting before me But 
who can escape being deceived sometimes—even when one has laid 
the best plans for the bringing of a dozen at least from a herd of elephants, 
jo they not sometimes escape? After the tribulations | had experienced 
‘he previous day, one would imagine I was entitled to some success or 
3ome prosperity on Wednesday, but who can control the fates? My evil 
star was stillin the ascendant. 

I eet off with the intention of diligently eschewing elephants, deer, every 
thing, in fact, that could possibly divert me from the road, But, alas! what 
‘rail creatures we are! about eleven o’clock I felt dreadfuliy hungry and 
hirsty, but there was nothing to be got save some pure cold spriog water, 
I met with on the side of a hill. I dismounied to have a feast at it, and in 
doing so thought I might go up tothe top of the hill to see what might 
be seen, for I was ever fond of good scenery, but because Tom said he 
heard elephants not very far distant, and I thought I might see them, and, 
uotwithstandiog my resolution, take my revenge for yesterday’s misfortunes. 
‘Jp therefore I went aod theresure enough was a herd on the other side, 
nor very far off certainly, but much too far to allow of my hitting them 
with effect from where I was. So», seeing that I might get round the hill 
bem without going much out of my way, aad that the wind was favor 
able, [ put spurs to Robin, told Tom to keep up with the guns, and set off. 
The road led us a good way round, and the herd seemed still to be at a 
distance, when suddenly one made his appearance in the jungle to our left, 
quite unexpectedly. 

{ was not prepared for this, for I had intended to dismount before I came 
up to them, knowing that Robin was not te be relied upon; but the beast 
lid not wait for that, no sooner did he see the trunk moving, and hear the 
blowing, than be sent his heels up into the air considerably higher than 
his head bad been, turned sharp round, and left me sitting on the ground 
With the exception of a bruise a little to the side of my hip I was not 
hurt. Tom was near. I jumped up and seized a gun—the elephant ad- 
vanced—it was within ten yards of me when an ounce of lead iu its brain 
stretched it lifeless in the jungle. I was gratified. It one of them had 
played me a trick the day before, I had played back on another, one still 
better. But my-pulse was beating toe quickly to allow of my thinking 
again of the road or of my horse. [ went atter the herd—they had heard 
the report and were on the alert. One of them, however, wandered near 
We hid ourselves. She, for it was a female, came leisurely along ; | 
and when within killing range, I gave her the contents of my second 
barrel. She rolled over in a trice almost without a groan. 

The rest of the herd were off immediately on hearing this second report. 
i was thankful for the mercies vouchsafed to me, and only felt regret that 
‘he brandy bottle had not been spared—there was no help for it, however, 
and pocketing my indignation in consequence, I began to think of Robin. 
Tom knew as little as [ where he was Here was another pretty piece of 
nusiness ! I hate walking in the jungle, and had no idea of losing my 
horse. The coolies soon came up, however, and told us they had passed 
them at full speed on the road back to the place we had left. I stampeda 
ittle and, heaven forgive me ! I have a vague recollection of having sworn 
alittle at this information. But stainping and swearing (even had I done 
30, Which I never do, to ewcess,) would have availed little, so I made the 
vest of my way to a hut close by, and sent off Tom and a coolie after Ro 
yin. It’s acurious thing that I never could reeoncile myself to long walks ! 
it seems to be a natural antipathy on my part. In fact | think horses were 
Jiessed with four legs for the express purpose of carrying men—two-for 
themselves and two for us, 

Here was another day of trial and tribulations! True, two elephants 
had been floored, and that was some satisfaction ; but what could atone for 
the injuries | endured in the way of eating and drinking. Not a single 
Vhristian beverage to wash my throat with, for I hold water to be only fit 
ior niggers, except when used in punch—even tea, that feminine slush, was 
not to be had, and the coffee, as usual, so thick that you might have carved 
a canoe out of it! A greater complication of evils J never endured before. 
“rom one o’clock on that luckless day till half past five, did I sit in that 
miserable hut ; drawing figures on the floor of the hut with my ramrod. 
At a quarter past five, Tom appeared, completely worn out, with my horse. 

0 have pursued my journey would have been cousummate folly, so there I 
Was in tor it again—in for another night of misery! in for another supper 
! prantatos ! in for another sleep on acharpoy! in for another starving 
noroing ! The only wonder really is, how I survived all these complica. | 
ed misfortunes. 

Next morning there was the same eternal breakfast of plantains and wa- 
er: nothing more. What fare for a Christian officer of Her Majesty’s 

th infantry! Bat remembering that whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth, I despatched it with the best stomach I could ; a dioner, with you 
looming large and pleasantly on the horizon. By seven I wae again inthe 
saddle Robin was serious after his yesterday’s freak, and I gave him the 
spur occasionally, just to remind him that J, at least, had net been injured 
vy bis vagaries. We trudged along leisurely enough, for it’s no joke riding 
meanak ta of the ay Paseo one gets into the low lands. At twelve I 
alta ry food. About four I got here, aad determined to refresh 
my¢ y that unfortunate bathe which terminated so woefully—you know 


‘he rest. Sach, concluded Sturt, was Swivel’s account of his meanderings. 
. * * 
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Sturt’s stories, I must confess, had made me anxious to make better ac- 
‘vaintance with Swivel, and accordingly when we came up to our three 
neat at the appointed station forthe night, I drew him as much as pos- 
stble ‘ato Conversation, looking at him with more interest, as I remembered 
“Je scene at the river; his sticking in the quagmire ; his manufacturing a 

“arpoy, and his toss from Robin, as Sturt had related them. Robin him- 
we was here—our three friends having sent on their horses to await them 
nee the dog-cart became useless, Of what took place after dinner on 
phir ece [have no very distinct recollection, all. L remember is that 
= party was one of the pleasantest [ had ever been in—of the dinaer | 
— hot say anything, for Swivel was chef de cuisine, and had devoted 

. , urs to its Preparation and to the coolingof the wines. T have some 
en recollections ef Mure, who had lately come from Calcutta, de- 
mee a meet at Cox’s Bungalow for Jackal-shooting—his being roused 
nib middie of the night—the vivid picture he drew of the road to Bar- 
r web, the occasion—the buggies, dog-carts, horses, roshing along at 
peel ~ » every one afraid of being late—the lighted cheeroots whisking 
pie he gloom like so Many shooting stars—the buggies coming in 
sane — the trees—and then the hunt—the jackal breaking cover— 
¥ ae ora patch of jungle at some distance—a young ensign carried off 
Pia ‘aph by his horse and taking ditches, paddy-fields, jungle, every. 
“8s lua style to astonish everybody ; but not being beard of afterwards 
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| tne part of an honest, straightforward Englishman, 1 would initiate bim 


was quite hot enough. 
thing should be properly prepare 
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delighted to point out the herds to parties like ¢ 
and it had already been a long one, 
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wo days—the fact of twenty two having startec ‘and three being in at 

he death, the rest to be found principally tt s or paddy fields 
0 King e read D ot, their horses Dat yg erg eda fT 
ut the i they unable to prevent it hes dd patches 
songs, ond a few pious reflections of Swivel’s, form the sum total of my 

ecollection ef that glorious evening. Every one was in the best spirits, 
verything went offin the best possible style, including Swivel him 

self, who, in describing too energetically an encounter with a bear smnashed 


his chair and descended, if not gracefully, at least heavily to the ground, 
Next morning we were all five on the road betimes, but it was some time 
before the conversation brightened up. We were all somewhat drowsy and 
heavy after the previous night. 


all about his * persecution’ and * meanderings, as | have called them—he 
guessed of course that Sturt had been telling me all this, and on my assen- 
ting, he asked if I had heard of Sturt’s first elephant hunt. I had not, and 
atter a little further talking I got Swive! himself to relate it by way of re 
venge, Sturt protesting, that although there was some truth tn it, he was 
fearfully exaggerating. Here then began— 

STURT’S FIRST SHOT. 

I must say, began Swivel, that of all the raw youngsters that I have seen 
in Ceylon, and their name is legion, Master Gregory Sturt, when he first 
made his appearance amongst us, was one of the greenest. It is some time 
ago now of course, but I still clearly remember the day that he said ‘ if 
you please’ tothe servants, and invariably bowed to their salaams, for 
Sturi’s Mama sent him out with good manners at least. Heavens, if she 
only knew what a scamp he has since become, I verily do believe it would 
break the good old lady’s heart! How fast youth in this country does run 
into iniquity! Before nine months had flown, Sturt could drink his bot- 
tle, toast bis mistress and smoke his cheeroot with an air not to be sur 
passed by the most confirmed debauche io the island. But fortunately 
Providence had better things in store for him than to allow him to continue 
on the broad read of destruction witheut any check, and accordingly he 
tell into ny hands, He was Assistant Government Agent, | was Command 
ant, at a station nota hundred miles from this for three years together. 
We lived together, and during that three years were the seeds of good 
sewn tn the breast of the aforesaid Gregory. He has since found the ben- 
efit of the care I then took of him, and to that care much of his subsequent 
success Is, a3 all the world knows, to be attributed. Drinking, it is tsue, 
was a vice | could never cure him of, and he had such a villanous knack 
of singing comic songs, that it was impossible to deny him a glass after 
them. But onthe whole I may say that he left our little station a better 
man, and very shortly after he shewed his good sense by marrying, a thing 
I always advise young men to do, for their houses are always more com- 
fortable and more regular after it, and, although their wines may not be so 
good, their dinners are generally more attended to, and, on the whole, bet- 
ter, and then when a friend calls he generally finds more comfort in the 
house, especially if itis inthe jungle. True, I do not marry myself, but 
that’s constitutional with me. I like liberty too much to surrender my- 
self to any woman, and in fact, marriage is by no means a necessary with 
me But Sturt, asl was saying, was, when he came out, one of the green- 
est of griffiuas. About the time he joined our little station he was begin- 
ning to think it very manly to swear * by Jupiter,’ &c , to drink unlimited 
quantities of brandy and water, to smoke eternally, and in fine, was post- 
ing fast to destruction. Now despite his absurdities [ thought there was 
some good in him, and resolved to try at least what goed counsel and vir- 
tuous example would do with him. Sol called over one evening when I 
expected to fiod him alone, to his house, to give bim some good advice. 
He Was sitting in an arm chair in his verandah, with his feet on the rail- 
ings considerably higher than his head, a cigar in his mouth, and a tumbler 
with something stronger than water in it beside bim. ‘ Ah h Swivel, my 
dear fellow,’ said he extending his digits affectedly. 1 was just on the 
steps, seized his hand and pretending to slip, dragged him over on the tea- 
poy beside him. Down came glasses, chair, cheeroot, and lastly the man 
himself, upon the flags with which the verandah was paved. 

Extremely awkward of you,’ said I, as soon as he gotup, * Of me?’ 
said Sturt with astonishment, ‘ Why d it, whose fault was it ?” 

* Yours of course,’ | replied ‘ what made you give me such a tug when 


I was coming up! Do you think we Indians of some years standing are as 
fresh as you just landed ? 











I took care to keep beside Swivel, and he | 
accidently found out in the course of our conversation, that I had heard | 


if 


real sporting enjoyment Sturt wae as eager as myself, and all [ fels 
a‘raid of was, t s anxiety to bring an elephant down, would lead him 
I seless dang { warned him therefore to keep near me, for, although 
I was iv afew vears Dis seniorin age, [ was acentury before him in point 


of elephant shooting ; considering that [ felt pretty well convinced he had 
never fired at anything but at Cape hens and chickens coming out, er at 
bottles hung frem the yard-arm, and that he had never hit anything but an 
unfortunate ‘mother Kerry chicken,’ and even that hit, Manzer, who 
came out with him, declared was an accident. I’m sorry he’s not listen- 
ing added Swivel with a grin, for good a sportsman as he is now, and 
there can be no doubt that he i# an excellent one, what I say of his early 
life is perfectly true 

We advanced, as I was saying, up the side of the hill, keeping well to- 
gether. In aq uarter of an hour we came on the rear of the herd, and be- 
fore either Sturt or myself could get a shot at them, three were lifeless. 
This was annoying. We pushed hastily on, I thinking ot nothing bat the 
herd, Sturt of nothing but the proving of his courage and presence of mind. 
In a trice we passed the dead elephants, I on one side, Sturt on the other, 
and more ot him I did not see that day. For my own part | kept on the 
trail of the herd watching their marks in the jungle, whilst my griffin pro- 
tege kept on a path and directly wscended the hill. A run of about ten 
minutes brought me up with the herd again—at least near enough for a 
shot when they turned, which they soon did, repulsed by the beaters My 
two barrels were quickly discharged into the forehead of the first, (a clear 
waste of powder and ball,) but I was a young sportsman then. He tell, and 
I seized another gun from my attendant, and dashed on. After very con- 
siderable difficulty I fell in with a second, quite acub, and rolled him over. 
The sun above was intolerably hot—there was not high jungle enovgh to 
protect me fromit, and I wascompletely exhausted, so much so indeed that 
I began seriously to fear a brain fever. [ went back to our rendezvous, and 
poured out a tumbler of almost raw brandy which [ drank. It took away 
the oppression from my head, and I felt all alive again. But, by this time 
the herd was over the hill and far away. Seven elephants had been des- 
patched in all, but no tusker amongst them. I now began to get anxious 
about Sturt. He had been seen last with me: no one had seen him since. 
I sent off natives after him in every direction, but there was no intelligence 
about him, and so it remained till next morning, when he came in to our 
station at the old patriarch’s. Irom himself and some natives [ gathered 
an account subsequently of his exploits. 


On leaving me he had gone straight up the path to the top of the hill, 
which path of course the elephants naturally avuided From eight o’clock, 
the hour when we separated, he continued marching on till eleven, his at- 
tendant native in vain urging him to return, and at last leaving him alto- 
gether to his wanderings. The fact was Sturt was ashamed to return till 
he had done something, and on he went with his gao under his arm for 
hour after hour in the very middle of the day and under a sweltering hot 
sun! At length through the jungle he saw a clearing at some distance, 
and under a tree in it, a magnificent elephant enjoying himself with the 
branches. Here, thought the galiant Sturt, is my prey—the others have 
had their fun—now for mine. 

Slowly and cautiously did he creep round to leeward ot the noble animal 
before him,and which he had so unceremoniously dedicated to destruction. 
The elephant, he thought, once or twice looked round as if he suspected 
sumething was wrong, but made no attempt to escape! lucky dog that I 
am! thought our friend, to get such a chance. On he came, silently, cau- 
tiously, warily, not daring to draw a breath, so full of expectation. At 
lengih the great deed was to be done! Within twelve paces of him stood 
the elephant, his broad forehead right before him, and the beast, as he 
thought, looking full in his face as be lay crouched behind a bush. The 
deadly gun was raised. Sturt’s arm was firm as a rock—his eye true as a 
hawk’s. The elephant gave a sort of snort. Sturt fired—the elephant 
mafe one convulsive spring, but still to our hero’s amazement remained 
where he was; then succeeded a sharp, piercing cry. Sturt firm again fir- 
ed—it was now all over and the monster fell on his side near the tree. 
With a bound of joy on came the high and mighty hunter—but horror of 
horrors ! what did he see ? the elephant was chained by its near hind leg 
to the tree ! 

‘Good God,’ be stammered out, ‘it inust have been a tame one.’ 

‘Ye, Mahathma’ (sahib) said a native who had come up unobserved, ‘bery 
tame ua! him Murtey Mahathma’s elephant.’ 








* Ll really—really—didn’t intend it. Ha—ha—ha—pray excuse me, be 
seated,’ stammered Sturt, flattered at what I said. 

_I sat down, and we talked of various things. [ told him of having met 
him at Colombo a few weeks after his arrival, and how he had said he ha- 
ted brandy. water and cheeroots. He blushed a little; I saw there was still 
some good in him, and he made some silly excuse. But in a few minutes 
he began to talk as ‘ fast’ as ever of his exploits, and mentioned the ‘meets’ 
he had attended in England. 

*‘ Why, God bless me Sturt,’ said I, ‘ you forget you told me in Colombo 
you had not only never been after the hounds, but had not even seen them 
running.’ 

* Ha, ha, did I really though ?’ he replied turning as red as a turkey 
cock, ‘ taking a rise out of you Swivel, eh?’ 

* Perhaps so,’ I carelessly observed, looking him full in the face, ‘ but I 
thought you told me you had never been out of London.’ 

* Oh oot far certainly,’ said he, brightening up, * but far enough to fol- 
low the hounds, although I call that nothing 

I gave him wind again, and he started off as before, I leading gently on 
to talk of shooting, and mentioning some incredible number of birds that 
I said a friend of mine had bagged before breakfast. 

* Good—decidedly good shooting that certainly, but not equal to Spank- 
ar’s,’ said he patronizingly. 

* Spanker,’ said I, ‘ Spanker, was he ever out here ? never heard of 
him before.’ 

‘ No,’ said my youthful bero, * hefnever left England, but when we were 
out shooting together 

* Lord,’ said I, * how some men do lie, there was Manzer came out with 
you, and said when you left England, you did not know the difference be 
tween a blunderbues and a rifle.’ 

‘Did he really? groaned Sturt looking again as if an apoplectic fit were 
coming on, and there he stopped. 














* * * * 


Sturt was riding beside us and cried out, ‘ Loftus do you really believe 
all that ?’ 

I said nothing but looked at Swivel. 

‘Come,’ said Swivel, ‘ give it a flat denialif youcan. Remember how 
very ridiculous I !ooked in those execrable pantaloons of yours, as you 
kindly informed my friend here.’ a in 

Sturt laughed, and telling me to beware of crediting too much, joined | 
Mure and Throughton behind us. Swivel then continued declaring that | 
he should keep strictly to the truth. : = 

When I had let him thus run on for some time, I began to take him se- 
riously to task for his absurdities, showing him that there was nothing 


| really disgraceful in his knowing nothing of huntivg or shooting—that 


thousands of the best men knew as little—that it was very absurd to affect 
a knowledge of a thiag he had already acknowledged to knowing nothing | 
about—and that in fine if he would leave off his monkey tricks, and act | 


inte a sport infinitely nobler and more manly than the hunting of a paltry 


| fox or the bringing down of a few tiny birds. He tried to get into the he- 
| roics, and talk me down, but [ soon put an end to that by assuring him that 


it was Ais good, not my own [ sought, and that 10 man would more respect 
him than myself if he followed my advice. . 

Had he been a man whom I less respected, | should have never taken so 
much pains to improve bim, but it was not without considerable trouble 
that I got him to acknowledge the justice of what I had seid, and to prom- 
ise to wake one at our next elephant-shootiog party. From that time we 
became intimate friends, and it was not long before | got upa party to go 
out afier elephants. I had not been then very often out myself, but had at 
least such a general knowledge of the way the affair was usually managed, 
and of the best course of procedure in arduous Cases, that my assistance 
would be valuable toa griff. 

It was in May that wesallied out, and, as you May suppose, the weather 
I had taken care that for Sturt and myself every- | 
d, and had got him to practice a little with 
the rifle before the eventtul daycameon. A quick eye and a steady hand, 
good elephant hunter, he had, and a little 
ld turn him out an excellent jungle sports- 
eived. Leaving K——, our little station, 
lley where an old Singhalese lived, who 
ours, and whose whole life, 
had been passed amongstthem. He 
the very patriarch of the woods, with 
k with which he terrified the most 
ld lead us ont he insisted on our 
The last horseback party having 
We did so ; our beaters 
he said the elephants then were, in two 
o each other so as to include a large epace, and 
orm two rows atthe sides of the space inclosed. As soon as morning 
the foot of the bill, under the guidance of the old pa 
the sport and [ anticipated a day 





Before he wou 





riarch. Every thing was favorable for 


y 
Oo 


| it’s chained to a tree. 


give you an account 
not got our party to Kandy yet. I shall weary all the rea 
if I go on this way. 


ent members of the animal creation has no 
wonder to naturalists. 


‘Mr Murtey’s,’ shouted Sturt—(now Murtey, Loftus, was then the com 


| miseioner of roads, so it instantly struck Sturt that he had shot a govern- 
;ment elephant employed on the roads)—*Mr Murtey’s—ah!—sorry very 


indeed—but I cannot stop, I must yo, its getting late’ 

Sturt thought it was time to be off, but the joke was not to end here, Up 
came Caller, one of the European subordinates of the road department, aod 
told Sturt to his dismay, that he must go before the next district judge,’ 
twenty-two miles distant ! 

‘I must go, sir,’ said Sturt with dignity, ‘Do you know whom you speak 
to’ 

‘Upon my conscience I don’t,’ said Mr Caller, who was a blunt Irishman, 
and had been a sargeant in the Eighteenth. 

‘Upon my conscience [ don’t, but if you won't come paceably and da- 
cently, shure an I'll be obleeged to make you—it's Mr Murtey’s own or- 
ders.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Sturt with an awful frown, ‘I’m Assistant Government 
Agent at K , and shall write to Mr Murtey explaining the circum. 
stance, and particularly mentioving your insolence ’ 

‘Arrah now then, Sir, don’t be angry, but shure, tare an’ ages, an’ I must 
do what I’m ordered,’ said the determined Caller. 

‘You shall hear of this,’ said Sturt walking off proudly. 

‘O be gor an’ this won’t do, for come before the Judge you must, if you 
was Sir Edward’s own son, my honey,’ replied Mr Caller 

Sturt walked on, Caller tollowed on horseback, or rather on pony back. 





| At length seeing that Sturt would not go quietly, he sent the native off se- 
cretly, and in a few minutes, four sepoys of the ‘Ceylon Rifles’ joined Cal- 


ler 

‘Now you see, Misther,’ said Caller soothingly, ‘it’s no use in life talkin,’ 
ou must come, bekaase, that’s the orders, not mine, my honey, nota bit 
f it, but Mr Murtey’s.’ 


‘I'll tell you what it is,’ said Sturt turning round savagely, ‘if one of 


these touches me I’|l blow his brains out.’ 


‘Wid an empty gun! O of coorse, Then you won't come, my honey,’ 


retorted Caller quietly dismouating, and giving bis pony to the native. 


Stort walked on, never thinking he would lay hands on him—bwt ina 
minute, Caller sprang on him trom behind, and pinioned his han is to bis 
sides, by throwing his arms tightly round him. Svurt straggled, bat Cal- 
ler was the more powerful man. Sturt kicked. 

‘Saize his legs, you black deevil, do you think my shins is made of iron,’ 
shouted Mr Caller to the sepoys. 

In a very few minutes poor Sturt was tied hand and foot and carried un- 
der Caller’s orders to the sturdy sargeant’s quarters, where, after a little, 
he was liberated on parole, Caller observing that he might make himself 
perfectly ‘aisy,’ for there was no one there to laugh at him, ‘barrin’ the 
blacks’ and he’d ‘like to see them doin’ it; that was all.’ 

Sturt in durance vile, wrote a chit to one of owr party who was Caller’s 
superior, stating the circumstances and his willingness to pay for the ele- 
phant if necessary. Av order was transmitted to Caller in consequence, 
which he promptly obeyed. Next morning our poor friend made his ap- 
pearance on Caller’s pony, looking sheepish aad sulky enough. Never in 
my life did I see a party enjoy a joke more than that. Caller’s account of 
the transaction, particularly of the capture, was got by the aforesaid mem- 
ber of our party, and it was ludicrous in the extreme—hie shins witnessing 
that Sturt’s kickiug had been no joke. The roasting that Sturt had to en 
dure was of course somewhat severe, and I was not sorry for it, for it would 
teach him I hoped to keep near me the next time, but when he received 


| intelligence that the elephant had been valued at £70—he declared it was 


past a joke, and that a man on £450 a year could not pay such asum. Pay 
it however he did, and I verily believe he has as much antipathy to tame 
elephants, as I have to monkeys. Such was Sturt’s first shot, aud if he ever 
annoys you, just ask him whether it is easy to shoot a tame elephant when 


s * o * . 


Thus did Swivel tarn the tables on his friend Sturt. Toe account, as I 
beard sub-equently from other parties, was substantially correct. Sir ed- 


| ward Barnes had heard of the trausaction, and had been very angry iadeed. 
The elephant shot had only recently before been caught, 
be one of the most useful in the department. 
trained, Sturt was informed for his satisfaction that he would have had to 
| pay £100 forit. 


and promised to 


Had it been thoroughly 


Bless me! what a garrulous old fellow [ have become. I intended to 
A our sport in the Ouvano couatry, and here [ have 
ders of the Review 
t and pull up. 


So I had better cry halt for the presen mall eg 


Calcutta, Feb. 15th 1848. 
India Sporting Review for March, 1848. 





which is possessed by the differ- 


} d sciences, 
The knowledge of the arts and science Vcahrequentif bese & balseal ot 


The bird called the kine-killer is an arithmetician ; 80 also are crows, 


the wild turkey and some other biras. 







































































































































































Che Spirit of the Times. 

























RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Mosiir, Ala.....,.8 ring Meeting, Tuesday, 5th March. 
<ew Onieaps, La., Mets Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, 19th Mazeh. 
Union Course, Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
Smams, Ala. .... 00, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Monday, 7th Jan. 
Sr. Hraeintue, Ca., Swee, stakes, August, 1850 


Jack W 





Mew Yoru, N.Y... 


¢ ° ° ° 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
NEW ORLEANS RACES.—Bingaman Course, 

That our readers may have a correct report of these races, we re-publish 
those which we gave in our last, which were collected from various sources, 
The subjoined is from the « Picayune’ :— 

The fall meeting over this course commenced on Sunday, with a purse 
of $250—two mile heats. There were four entries, viz: Error, Buena 
Vista, Blackfoot, and a gray colt by Leviathan. The course had been put 
in most excellent order by the spirited Proprieters, and a few hours before 
the race was run it could scarcely have been better. Daring the morning 
it became cloudy, and there were several showers of rain. This made the 
ground slightly muddy and sticky, and deterred many from crossing over 
the river to witness the race. Those persons who were induced by the 
gloomy appearance of the weather to absent themselves from the race lost 
a rich treat, as the Sport was more exeiting than we have Witnessed for a 
long time. There was only a moderate number of persons in attendance, 
among whom Buena Vista appeared to be decidedly the favorite. 

On starting for the first heat Buena Vista dashed off with the lead, but 
800n after Error went up and passed on the back stretch, the gray colt well 
Upand contesting hard for the led. Oa Passing the score in the beginning 
of the second mile all of the horses but Blackfoot were nearly abreast; but 
Buena Vista soon afterwards drew clear of the party and maintained the 
lead, Winning the heat by a length, in 3:593 

In the second heat Error tonk the lead, Buena Vista Closely pressed him, 
On the back stretch Buena Vista passed, but soon afterwards the gray colt | ing, that those manufactured of inferior metal and put together by second 
brushed past the whole party, keeping the lead and winning the heat by | + artistes should frequently be torn to pieces while under the manage 
eight or ten open lengths, in 3:54, 

The third heat was much mixed up,and the hopes and fears of the bettera 


through, and now stands martyrized at the shrine of matrimony, while 


bay as he rattles along Broad Street ?>—who’s to give him the ‘ga-a-a. lang 


—the party’s spiled, busted, and gone to bits ! 


let go the ribbons, and, like the Lone Star, stand up for immediate annex 

ation, or shall I, like Caleforne, go it alone, and make my own regulations 

Speak your Sentiments, Mr. ‘ Spirit ’ 

don’t care for thunder nor lightnir 
Your ,.one, 


BURSTING OF GUNs. 
COM. STOCKTUN'S EXPERIMENTS, ETC, 


Lecxxess, 





BY E, J L., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


There are innumerable Causes that tend to the bursting of gun barrels 


the heat, which was warmly contested ; but Error finally proved the vic. 
tor, Winning the heat by about six lengths, in 3:56 3. 

The backers ot Buena Vista now became a little alarmed, and Error rose 
in the opinion of the betting men ; the gray colt having beer 
had the field al! to themselves. Buena Vista led off the fourth heat, but 


ed bis position, Winning the hear, although Closely pressed, by two lengths, 


in 3:584. We annex a summary : : - ma. y 
SUNDAY, Dec. 9, 1849 —Purse $250, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying %6]bs., 4, 1¢0—5, | for any one of our Sporting friends to make "90 Of. 


110—6, 118--7 and upwards 124]bs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats, 
Ig. Szymanski’s b. c. Error, by Bob Letcher, dam by Brunswick, 4 yrs... 2 
D. F. Kenner’s ch. m Buena Vista, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Levia- 


We will now endeavor to point out some of the causes that are calcula. 
1 1/ ted to produce bursting not only in barrels manufactured of inferior metal, 


ht Pe toss ccc oe ee ] @ 2) 
A. H. Carnal’s gr.c by Imp. Leviathan, out of Reel, 3yrs.....,.. ove 8 2dr the greatest care. 
W. J. Collins’s ch. c. Blackfoot, by Imp. Margrave, dam by xfedoc,4 yrs. 4 dr | 


Time, 3:59}—3:54-~3:36)-ca ng The first grand cause of bursting, Springs from the forge, as before sta- 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 12.—Purse $400, for all ages, weights as before, Three mile | ted, and every one knows ful] well, that maby manufacturers of guns use 
heats. 
Ig. Stzymanski’s ch, C. Doubleon, by Imp. Margrave, out of Picayune, : s ; : 
4 air intl eee ONS iar Peteves walked over into barrels, the workmen themselves are guilty of the most culpable neg. 
This walk over, the Picayune remarks, was the result of a mistake ou | ligence and recklessness, little heeding the limbs lost and lives sacrificed 
THURSDAY, Dec. 13.—Purse $150, for all ages, weights as before, Mile heats, lf a barrel be either welded, bored, or filed badly, even if it be made of 
W. F. Harper's ch. £. Scissors, by Grey Eagle, dam by Medoc. 3 yrs... ee 3 4 : : : 
good metal, it may nevertheless burst under tne Mavagement of the most 
John, 3yrs.., Welk ok, bok 8 5 408 05 oo s005 500s recnce se 6’ 89s 
D. F. Kenner’s (J: J. Hughes's) ch. f, Hegira, by Ambassador, out of Flight, ‘ , 
Mma Gh. 2 With Si 2? tattes sins cs eee séececcecc re: 2 1 2 3 throughout its entire length, but weaker at one point than at another, ow- 
“on onan Sch. f. Temptation, by imp. Trustee, out of Lady Jack- 4 2 dist, ing toa flaw in the metal, overfiling, or rude boring, it will most probably 
" babi. 2 dist. 
ny Pues, 8 pes Time, 1:503-] 294313513 f 352 ° oan creased power upon these weak points, owing to the repulsive resistance 
it meets with from the strenger portions of the tube. 
Ig. Szymanski’s ch. h Doub loon, Pedigree abeve....... Eee eee 
P. Langten’s ch. c. Rory O' More, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle, 3 yrs... | dist. d 2 : 
' denly compressed or checked by a contraction in the calibre of the barrel, 
Time, 32613. " : ad undue proportion of the expansive force is exerted upon this point and 
There were {Wo races over the Bingaman Course on Sunday, the report 
very bad weather the track was neavy, but the attendance was pretty good. shew the folly of attempting to increase the shooting powers of the gun by 
The first race was tor a purse of $700, four mile heats. Katries, John Black unequal boring of the barrel, or rather the Contracting of the diameter of 
ry : A : 
a | Sansmiths. We cannot ima Ine a cause bette lculated to burst a 
SUNDAY. Dec. 16—p irse $700, for all ages, weights as before, Four mile heats. | 6 . : 8 ed ter ce 
gale TORRE hr ; €4n, than the contraction of its regular calibre from this erroneous method 
P. Langton’s br. c. Jo! n Black, by Imp. Trustee, out of Maria Black, 4 yrs... 2 dist 
Time, 6:40}—9:5) | om ‘ : ; : 
The secend race was for a purse of $250, mile heats, best three in five, | Made of far inferior metal, than with one of these ill shapen lnstruments 
Entries, Rory 0’ More, Hark, Blacktoot and Scissors, This Was a very ex forged of the very best stub and twist. If the muzzle of the gun becomes 
nig . 
'wo Were won by Scissors, and the last three by Rory @’More. The tollow- | from a fall, and is of a consistency sufficiently hard to offer any considera- 
ing is the eummary : é 
ble degree of resistance to the expulsive force of the powder, the barrel 


metal of the most inferior description, and when the bars are being welded 
the part of the owners, regarding the entries. by their bad workmanship. 
P. Langton’s b. c, Flying Dutchman, “by Grey Eagle, dam by Muckle- 
rs scientific sportsman i—if the thickness of the barrel is not uniform 
Sore... 
Capt. Wm. J. Minors b. f Eulalie, by imp. Doncaster, oui of Telie Doe burst, if overcharged, as the expansive force of the powder acts with in- 
FRIDAY, Dec. 14.—Purse $250, for all ages, weights as before, Two mile heats, 
= If the subtle fluid generated by the inflammation of gun powder, be sud. 
T. J. Welis’s ch. 8. Rigadoon, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango, 4yrs..,.., dr 
; 7 oes - . P at « 
of which was crowded out of our paper yesterday. [pn consequence of the the result will be the bursting of the instrument: this fact will of itself 
and Error. The race was wen by Error in two heats, We append a summa. the calibre at some Siven point in its length, as has been practised by some 
Ig. Szymanski’s b. ¢. Error. pedigree aDove, 4 yrs 
of boring, and would rather trust ourselves with a straight bored barrel 
citing Contest, there being five heats run before it was decided. The first stopped up with dirt or snow while in the act of springing over a ditch, or 
SAME DAY—Purse $250, for all ages, weights as before, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. - . ‘ p 
f Pad eae se will be bursted Without fail pear its mouth, and the same accident wil] 


P. Langton’s ch. c Rory O' More, pedigree above, 3 yrs,,.. Ps & 4 

G. W. Graves’s ch §. Scrssors, pedigree ekg, oe eeceeeeeee 118 9 Q : wai cue 2 

A. H. Carnal’s gr. c. Hark, by Imp Glencoe, out of Fandango, 3 yrs.. 242 3 8 — readily occur if the mouth ud vee pipet Se otek / few inches below 
H, Porter's ch. g. Blackfoot, pedigree above. nae tresses 3 2 4 dist. | the surface of the Water, as the resistance offered by this fluid to the pas- 


Time, 2:02-2:03} 9:90) sgh! ‘s.n0f ; , pr 
; eonee 1h 808 sage of the load, is far more powerful than that offered by the thin sides of 

cee, , : 
Montgomery (Ala. Races Bertrand Chen. the barrel, and the weaker power must necessarily 8ive way to the more 
SATURDAY, Dec. 8, 1849 —Jockey ¢ lub Purse $200, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying strong. Thata gun will barst very readily if the muzzle be sunk a few 
M#lbs.—4, 102—5, 112-6, 1203 and upwards 126ibs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and inches under the Water, we have not the least doubt, and an accident 


Beldings. Mile heats, best 3 in 5 : : , 
T. B. Goldsby’s ch. m. Sarai, 37g, ren, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Imp. Which happened to an acquaintance of ours, some years since, confirms us 
1 in the opinion. 


HMRC ee bi “Wide ycase ene eee dam by Imp 1 1 
Col. 8. M. Hill Sch. b. Willgo, by Thornhill, dam by Imp. Mango, 5 yrs 2 3 2 —_ 
T. B. Patterson's b. ¢ by John Dawson dam by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs. 3 2 dist. A gup may also Durst from bad loading ; we don’t mean entirely from 
John Clark’s ch. m, by Nat Bradford, dam by Imp. Leviethan, ayrs... 4 4 dist. rloadi bi ion j i 
Time, 1:38 2:03-1:57 1:56, Overloading, but Sometimes from the want of proper precaution in ramming 
Sarah Warren was the favorite by two to one ; John Dawson the next | down the shot on the powder, or the Moving of the wad of one barrel by 
favorite against the other two, Wiligo and the Nat Bradtord mare, Sy two | the jar Communicated to it by the explosion of the Other ‘bursting from 


oven, cgetnet Tiieaty bets "The made - Joullte oad -* Nat aoe this latter cause, js occasioned by the sudden condensation and aecumula- 
Ed 1 Wson, e€ oWaer o onn awson offers to run im . : , ° . . " 
agalost Willgo for $3000 : the race to come off within ten days. Much | "00 of the elastic fluid behind the object, offering a stout resistance or 


blame was attached to tke trainer or the rider of Jobn Dawson, for allowing | Tather sudden check to its steady exit from the barrel. 
him to be distanced. A ball thus impede in the barrel of a smal] Bun, musket or rifle, wil] 


SAME DAY—Purse $400, for all ages, weights as before, Three mile heats. be most likely to burs iece if fired, suc a st i : 

Thos, Patterson's Charmer, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Betsey Malone, 5 Pyemscca § § ’ “i P : —_ aie ™” CRN ae 

John Campbell's Littl. Emily, by Wagner, out of Emily Speed, 6 Pe wsscss @ YF 
Time, 6:07i—6:091. 


Heavy by bets: the odds on Charmer were 100 to 75. Little Emily was by repetition from one to another without any detail 

Out of order. tered into hecessary to establish the facts upon a certain and indisputable 
eee . . 
SHOOTING MAToN basis, may be Incorrect, 

Answer to a Card.—The undersigned Cheertully accepts the challenge ogg Stockton, in his = snntenning oxperimente on comannee 
Offered by Mr. Joun Travis, of New York, for five hundred dollars, and ee - y permission of Se Navy Department, sgh lately — owe 
published in the « Spirit of the Times,’ of that city, under date Dee, 22d, _ “es ageady hilosophical Society, rhe this long received doctrine of 
1849, onthe terme therein stated. The match to take place on the 16th explosion, and Proves very conclusively in some description of large guns, 
Januady, 1850. Joust Henson at least :—that they 'nvariably burst with a smaller Charge, when the ball 

8- It is understood that this match will come of 00a Olympic Taso. was hearer the powder, than when it was at a distance :—and also that the 
tre. It will be one of exceeding interest. The betting on it ig already sanating place with the shot at the shortest distance from the eit4d 
very heavy, both here end la Philadelphia, No bls have Seen Geran der, after Sustaining the same charges ata longer distance, 
here, that we are aware of, though Travis has rather the call. Commodore Stockton also asserts, that the recoil, as indicated by the 
motion of the timber to which the gun was fastened, was less when the 


rkman, Esq., | ball was at a distance from the powder, than when it was rammed home. 


@ celebrated turfman, and a Most estimable citizen the race wh : 
. ich w P ' P ‘ 
take place yesterday, over the Bingaman Course, was necessarily postpon. neg latter statement also seems much at variance with the popular be- 


ed. This mark of respect emanated as . ing f 
of turfmen congregated now in New Orleans, be cyotering from the ro These experi i i 
greg W Orleans, by whom the deceased was periments and their results Certainly go to prove that such is 


so heen and eee Mr. Kirkmaa was an old Merchant in New Or. | the case in large guns of equal calibre and size throughout their whole ex. 
. » alike remarka e for his uOovaring Urbanity ae by his UnsWerving | tent, but they prove nothing in our judgment in reference to small fire 
Onor and integrity. His death has deprived society of a distin . 4 


pament, and the turf of a genuine and high minded patron. guished or- arme of unequal Strength and Weight of metal. 


Hi 
Were yesterday conveyed for tnterment to the family vault in Akhems Commodore Stockton also shews most conclusively, that the greatest in. 
we ternal pressure at the moment of the discharge, is at that part of the gun 


ms. wile knee Prosper,’ as the man said when holding the baby, while occupied by the powder. 
. ’ Although the facts elicited from these interesting and highly instructive 


woe Sp 

















Ses 
James Kirkman, Esg —0 ving to the decease of James Ki 








sweetly and drive go neatly, going it, at 2:40, along Broad Street—whar’s 
them? Some’s a digging, some’s got slung, and some’s uzed up. Whar’s 
» My busum friend, whar’s he ? Ia spite of all our Oaths of 
single blessedness over Many a foaming cup—in spite of all our protesta- 
tions, that we drive our teams siagle through the vale of life, he’s broke 


stands solitary and alone, like the lone star of Texas, that used to was. 
God bless and save me ! what’s to be done? Whose’s to sing to the big 


60 sweet that it makes him prick up in double quick time, while [ sits 
there pilin’ in the agony ?—who’s to thunder out the « ta care, now, what 
you bout !” so loud that we'd bust up the whole crowd, and clare ’em before 
they’d know themselves ?—yes ! who’s to do it ? Ican’t, and Jack’s slung 


Dear Mr. * Spirit’! I looks to you for advice; you're man of experi. 
ence, and can appreciate my lonely situation. Shall] | become desperate, 


spit ‘em out; Pm streaked, and 


even those of the most approved workmanship, it is not therefore astonish. 


| ment of reckless and ignorant shooters. Although there are immense 
Were much excited. Blackfoot was drawn, there being but little Chance of | numbers of guns imported into this country, both from England and Ger- 
his winning. Error, Buena Vista and the gray colt were each ahead during | many, that could not stand the test of the proof-house, stil] they are made 
of sufficiently good metal to bear the explosion of powder to a certain ex- 

tent, and if handled with Caution might perform many years of good ser. 
1 drawn, they vice without endangering the lives of their owners. We do not, however, 
Wish our readers to construe this concession of Ours in reference to these 

on the last quarter of the first mile Error dashed past ker and maintain | trash of £uns into a favorable notice of them, as we consider the use of 
| weapons of a doubtfu) Character, such as these are, as rather tov hazardous 


| but even in those forged out of the most superior iron, and Wrought with 


Jan 5. 


** Luckiess” “Down on his Luck.” experiments are very c iciusive, 80 far as they have reference to large Zune 
P, ADELPHIA, Dee, 2 th 849 | of I lbs, we ht or mors and t like limMensions throug it thei; anes 
ear ‘ Spir t —It am alfa rfain, that thi £3 raaliya Ww as they e they do not c.« IDLY rove Dything as before rer arKed 
use was Nave been. Who says why ?>— then I axes, whar’s Cvery- | pro or con the cory respecting small fire arms: we ara 
vocy, cept me —wnhar’s the , nat eter u end he ‘eCanters, sare , iy f rced to a néere to the | tr € of ex sion and as elle 
t the ' one } = e , * > ferr vir . cle 6 ? al 
it the 1am pagne Daskets. i at l, 1ICK a@iaG, and a short £un is More apt to burst Vit a wad or 4@Dali tar up the re 
a Pill a ) 5 oo } ero On ’en an } . , ’ a , " kT ie 
| ried at Billy Carel’s? Whar! wha ) Lem ‘cept me? Gone to Ca | "Ran if pushed home upon the shot or powder. This phenomenon wa can 
| lef t ] > Thar’s all ¢} ’ . : : ; : Wine 
| “eforne, to pile in the dust. Whar’s all ‘he bd’hoys that could $108 80 | account for in @ way quite satisfactory, at least to our miad :—by supposip 















that when the powder is ignited, and the expanstve fluid Senerated » 
this inflammation is set in motion, and striving to overcome the resistance 
offered by the sides of the barrel that enclose it, rushes forwards up the 
barrel with a certain degree of impetuosity inherent within itself, anq 
Without having any positive obstruction in its Way, to arrest its Ouward 
Course, ’till it meets with the barrier opposed to its exit, in the Shape Of a 
wad, ball, mud, Snow, or some other article that might be lodged ia the 
barrel either by design or accident ; this sudden check to its wild Career, 
Creates a momentary but yet a partial pause in its course, and Consequent. 


I 


” 


quently are unable to Withstand this unequal and sudden shock, and there. 
fore must give Way. And thus we may say—that bursting Under these 
circumstances arises frem the sudden condensation and accumulation of the 
elastic fluid behind the object offering the resistance, and Preventing the 
exit of the charge from the gun. 

Why the same result was not obtained in the case of larger fire arme, 
aed why the experiments of Commodore Stockton should be diametrically 
Opposed to this theory we cant explain, as we have no OPPortunities of 
making any practical observations upon the subject; we therefore leaye it 
for the investigation of Others, Venturing, however, the fo lowing Tes 
Marks: 

If for experiment, the dimensions of the Guns (as Commodore Stockton’s 
all were), be of the same size throughout, and of a Calibre sufficiently 


? 









along the barrel, it is evident to every one of the least thought, that a Cer. 
tain charge of powder would have a very different effect Upod a gun of this 
kind, than one constructed upun the Principle of cn ordinary fowling piece, 
which has the metal of the breech Proportionally thick to the length and 
size of the Weapon, 

The experiments cannot therefore hold true in the one case as in the 
other—beeause, when the powder ig exploded in the large gun, the great. 
est pressure, as before stated, in this, ag well as all other fire-arms, is at 
the peint of ignition, the breeches, Well now, the breeches or that portion 
of the barre] surrounding the chambers ia Stockton’s guns, were exactly of 
the same size as the other parts of the barrel, and consequently if the gun 
contained at any time sufficient powder to burst it, it would necessarily be 
bursted at the point where the Sreatest pressure was exerted, and that of 
course would be at the breech, as already admitted, Well, again when the 
ball is rammed home and the powder exploded, the force of the explosion 
would of course be more confined to the breech than if the ball was far up 
| the barrels; and Moreover this force would be greater than if the bali was 
| not directly on the Charge, for the ample reason, that in the latter case 
there would be less positive pressure for the powder to overcome, and the 
| Power of the explosion would also be somewhat expended, or rather ex. 

tended, along the space intervening between the ball and the Charge, and 
where the propelling fluid encountered the ba!| up the barrel, which we 
grant would give a suddea check to its further progress—this check, how- 
ever, would not produce, possibly, a shock equal to that Senerated at the 
first impulse of the bu rhing powder, and therefore could not burst the bar- 
rel at this point, if it did Hot do it at the point ot ignition, where the me- 
tal is no stronger, and the torce applied we assume to be much greater 

This position being true, the 84ND would not be so readily burstes trom 
an explosion under these circumstances, as it would if the whole force Was 
exerted upon the one Point, as is the case when the ball is rammed home 
upon the charge—and consequently it would require a larger proportion of 
powder to generate the same degree of force, without the immediate pres- 
sure of the ball, as would be generated if the ball was rammed tight upon 
| the charge. 

This, however, would not be the case with a fowling piece, for the rea. 
son that the barre] being of unequal thickness, and the breech four or five 
times as heavy as the muzzle, and in a proportionate degree heavier than 
all other, parts of the barrel, as you advance towards the mouth, if a ball 
therefore become impacted in it, and should offer considerable resistance 
to the escape of the powder, the lattera] pressure created by this shock 
might be Over-sufficient to rend the gun in pieces at this point, when three 
times the same force would have no effect upon the breech end. 

From the foregoing remarke, therefore, it appears evident to us, that it 
; Would require far more powder to burst a email gun with a regular home 

Charge, than it Would to burst it if, when set in motion, it should meet 
with a sudden or powertul resistance any distance up the barrel, either in 
the shape of a wad, ball, or any other accidental obstruction such as before 
mentioned, 

Although the internal pressure first produced at the moment of ignition, 
be not sufficient to burst the barrel asunder at the breech, the sudden shock 
occasioned by the resistance of the obstruction, although not equal to the 
first force generated at the breech end, might be, however, quite sufficient 
to tear the barrel all to pieces at the point of contact, 


RECOIL. 

Regarding the Recoil in small fire arms we have already spoken in ano- 
ther place, and we hardly know what further to say in support of the old 
hypothesis, although we are inclined to think it all correct notwithstanding 
the experiments of Commodore Stockton to the contrary. 

If a gun be fired with an ordinary charge of powder, and be perfect ia 
its construction, there will not be any recoil felt at the shoulder, or if there 
be any, it will be of sucl. a trifling nature that it is not worth noticing. 

There is, however, a recoil, and this recoil is deadened in proportion to 
the weight of metal in the breech, the shape and build of the stock, a3 
well as in some measure by the mode of holding the weapon. 

If, however, the Charge in ite exit from the gon should meet with any 
obstruction far Up the barrel, where the metal is thin and the gun only 
lightly balanced in the hand by agrasp of the stock near tha guard, the 
sudden shock giver to it by the resistance of the obstecle encountered, 
will communicate a jar or quick jerk to the weapon, which will be felt at 
the shoulder, and not expended, as in the other case, upon the breech of 
stock. 








The reason of this, we presume, is that the recoil imparted to a shot gu0 
by a regular charge of powder and shot, is not a jumping, jerking recoil, 
but a regular and steady recoil, as it were confined to the thick chambers 
of the gun, and lost upon the stock before it reaches the shoulder of the 
shooter ; but in the other casa the motion imparted tothe gun is a jumping 
or jerking recoil, which has not the heavy breech to break its immediate 
effects upon, and is consequently transmitted without interruption along 
the outside of the barrel directly to the person of the sportsman. 


a heavy breech nor long stock to ward off or receive the recoil in ~— 
§4ns, and the whole force of the explosion Consequently was transmitte 
immediately to the timber to which they were all attached, and consequeat- 
ly occasioned the result arrived at by Commodore Stockton. d 
ommodore Stockton’s little pamphlet, the result of much trouble an 
Sreat labor on his part, in the prosecution of his highlyfinteresting experi- 
ments requires no notice from us, it speaks for itself—but we may be per: 
mitted to state that we Were led to this partial review of some of its points 
from the interest we felt in the subject, and from the circumstance of 4 
copy being sent to us by a friend for perusal, 
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Che Sprrit of the Cumes. 
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TISFORTUNE OF BEING LEFT-H ANDED | (mind, I don’t say they never do, for I have seen them), you are obliged t o 
‘ + + 4 x Ahad = sas 4 . : 
MISFOR] 2 . 2m eA ee }suit your arrival to thet But then the white trout (as they call 
( RAWFORI Ve e S44 . 
g man feels wh« wi a 
y me 
Suflace 
) r > * } es vy tf w ) 
e ~ How K k his Biection, in a .vov ber | 
5 ; ’ ' ir or so, I never fished for them for any length of time, but I general- 
f the ‘Spirit,’ which encourages me f' tell youjhow Parsons wae rule — ‘ ‘i ee . 4 Fae on " , 
N ioe eae . “ine thank you for the Plates duly | !y managed to catch a large ba:ket (fish one, I mean) full, besides what [ 
iat , s i Al , sUly » = \ 


off the track ; but in the first place let me 
received, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 

] was riding (not ona pleasure excursion) through South-westero Ten- 
nessee, during the year 18—, but that has nothing to do with the story. I 
was riding, as I said, through that country, when I met a dirt-eating boy, 
on a mule, who was attempting to force said mule on and over a certain 
pole bridge, to cross which the mule mildly but firmly declined. As soon 
as | was within speaking distance the boy accosted me with, 

‘Hallo! mister, won’t you lend a hand to get this darned critter across 
this branch, for I’m afeard I can’t get to Wolverine before night, and dad 
wants all the boys to gitto our house before dinner, for two candidates are 
goin’ to speak and then I think h—ll will be raised—for all the gals in ou 
beat are invited to come to-night ; and now, stranger, you can go on jis 
six miles and stop at that house with atop on it—for that’s whar dad lives, 
and stay till I cove back ; and after I tell the old folks how you helped me 
get Nance (the mule) across the branch, may be you won't be welcome !” 

Supposing some fun was on the tapis, and not liking to miss it, I stopped 
at the house with a top on it, was welcomed by the owner, and introduced, 
as a stranger, to Sal and Betsy, and told that the black-eyed man was Squire 
Watson, from borough, and the man with blue eyes was Col. Parsons, 
from ——ville—opposite candidates for the same seat in the next Legisla- 





ture. 

While the crowd were collecting I had some opportunity to converse 
with the candidates, and learned that there were about six hundred voters 
in the county, and that three hundred were expected at my old host’s 
(whose name was McLemore—I ask his pardon for net mentioning it soon: 
er,) that evening. 1 found that Col. Watson was a talented young lawyer, 
but too diffident for the field as a candidate ; yet there was @omething in 
his eye that showed his Satanic Majesty lurking thereabout Parsons was 
not his inferior in talent, had a face as hard as a brick-bat, and was withal 
a clever fellow and a fiddler. 

At one o’clock the crowd had collected, and Parsons led off in fine style, 
never made a bobble, and went straight through, and his friends—and in 
fact the whole crowd—shouted ‘ hurrah for blue eye!’ He closed his 
speech under thunders of applause. 

Watson, timid and trembling, arose, and with great difficulty could keep 
his Adam’s-apple down so his voice could get out, but he soon warmed up 
as he got on the right trail, and I have never heard a speech so torn to pie. 
ces as was Parsons’; the tide of popular opinion ran stronger against Par 
sons than it had in his favor, and the shout was for the black-eyed 
loud and unapimous. 

Supper was the next thing on the bills, and atter doing justice to that 
meal, the chairs, tables, beds, &c., were carried into the yard, and the 
gals and boys took the floor for a reel, (cotillion had never reached their 
ears.) Parsons volunteered his services as Orchestra, which was accept 
ed. Parsons was left-handed, unfortunately, and asa matter of course, 
had to use his bow with that hand. 

It was eleven o'clock at night, the dancing was getting, as they said, in 
a good way, the whiskey circulating freely, when that fickle stream, popu- 
lar opinion, changed its course and set directly against friend Watson :— 
Parsons was playing some of his best reels in his best style, and ever and 
anon, as some ‘turn in the tune’ pleased a dancer he would yell out, ‘ go 
it blue eyes,’ and ‘ hurrah for blue eyes |’ Watsen saw something must be 
done or he was lost. He took a dozen up to the barrel to driuk with him 
while the dancing was still going on, and after taking a drink round, he 
whispered that ‘ he hated that Parsons should treat them (the crowa) so,’ 
—says he, * just look at the d—d rascal playing the fiddle with his deft 
hand. [Parsons could not use his right hand at all.] Now that’s too bad 
—for if he was in ——borough he would play with his right hand, and 
play twice as well.’ It took like fire, and soon this dozen had whispered 
it to two dozen more ; and after the reel one of the party told him that he 
must play with his right band. Parsons protested that he could not, and 
the Sovereign swore in his turn that he had seen him play right handed, 
and that he would whip him tt he did not play so; the girls refused to 
dance, and every thing was ia contusion, and every body wanted a chance 
at Parsons, because he would not play as they required. Parsons knew 
the crowd, and took the first opportunity to decamp : then went up shouts 
for black-eyes, and the meetiag adjourned, and two days after the night re. 
ferred to, handbills were posted throughout County, declaring Mr. 
Parsons’ intention not to be a candidate at the ensuing election. 

When Watson took his seat in the Legislature, he was heard to say,— 
* What a hard oath that was ; and what a great firea little spark kindleth; 
for if I had not told a lie about Parsons’ left handed fiddling, I would have 
been where he is—and that’s no whar.’ 

[ left early next morning. 


iO0°— 





Yours, o, G. &. 


ANGLING IN IRELAND. 


By *Hinegs.’ 


I left youl believe at the Waterford County Lakes, from thence after | 


many qualme of conscience, I returned to Clonmel, where, after a few 
days fishing, I took a look at the Blackwater, County Cork and Water- 
ford, staying at Lismore. The fishery here is owned by the Duke of De- 
vonshire, whose agent, however, permits most strangers to angle on pay- 
ing tor the fish they kill here. I was unfortunate enough to break my rod, 
and while getting it repaired the time went by, for the first day there 
were a good number of fish killed, and when my rod was done the river 
was too low. I succeeded in hooking 2 grilse, which thanks to my ex- 
treme bungling I lost, for I was then on my first salmon trip. 

Packing up my traps I soon bid adieu to what 1 consider the most beau- 
tiful spot in Ireland, and taking aseat onthe mail I put for Limerick, en 
route for Galway. You way be sure I paid O’Shanghnessey a visit, and 
have now a few of the veritable hooks, possessed by but few, if any, in 
America,for Shaugh is dead,and what are usually called his hooks are only 
an imitation; *twas always extremely difficult, even in Englandto get them, 
how much more so here ; these hooks are of a peculiar bend and temper, 
and I have never yet seen an imitation that was not palpable to the 
eye of even a tyroif be had only seen the real Simon Pure. There is one 
fault they possess to my mind, if they touch a stone the point breaks off at 
the barb, but when they are into a fish they hold well, and moreover from 
their peculiar construction they seldom miss hooking. I did not try the 
Shannon, but after completing my equipment I went on to Galway, where 
I had some fair fishing off the Long Wall. Tke fish, however, were small 
and though one could see thousands off the bridge, but few sae Here I 
became acquainted with the best fly tier I ever saw, or am likely to see ; 
his flies are perfect bijou’s, and here I learnt how to make a proper wing, 
viz, to divide each strand of the different feathers, laying them one by one 
on a table with a space between them, there adding one of the different 
sorts to each heap till you have got all the strands distinct, gather them 
into a heap, then pull them through your{fingers several times more pers 
fectly to blend them, until at last you get as rich mixed a Wing as the most 
fastivious man need desire. Franks I believe wae the man’s name, and 
his flies were three shillings, up to a price which was considered very high 
for that cheap part of the world. I got some very beautiful as well as ex- 
cellent patterns from him : from this I went to Clifden, Connemara,obtain- 
ing leave from the Squire of Ballynahinch, Martin, of Cruelty to Animals 
hotoriety, to fish as often as I pleased in his most undeniable river. 

From the sea to the weirs it is about three miles, the tide flowing within 
100 yards of them ; consequently, as salmon seldom rise in brackish wate 


used fora broil, for we always took a pot and potatoes from Clifden, nine 
Irish miles away—Anglice, 11 English ; starting mostly at sevea, and re- 
turning about nine. 

The salmon also were very plentiful, and often times rose well. You 
may judge of the quantity, when, op the last day of the season, (they would 
hardly look at a fly,) a large party of ladies came to see the fishing, and no 
fish to be had, I determined to try to jag one; this is easy enough with a 
large bundle of hooks, but I merely used my flies that I was fishing with. 
Standing at a deepish hole at a turn of the river where it runs between 
large rocks, I threw my line across, and then immediately dipped the point 
of my rod into the water till I felt bottom. Now I gradually rose it until 
I got the point out of the water, and then gave a jerk; this I did for 18 
times, and hooked 16 fish, some of them very large ones, all in the same 
place. 

I handed my rods to some others of the party, taking theirs, until every 
one was fast. How many of these do you suppose we killed ?—only two, 
for we dare not, for fear of a row from the tacks-man, to whom we had 
to give the fish—so we played them most out, and then broke loose the 
best way we could, but two we had to kill. 

Give me a salmon hooked foul for sport. I had one big fellow on for 
better than three-quarters of an hour. I suppose him 18 or 20-]bs., but 
he broke loose after all, though I did not mean him soto do, That was 
my last days’ fishing in Ireland. I very much fear many years will elapse 
before I again can enjoy a season there, but should any thing occur to take 
me from this to reside permanently in the Old Country, Ireland in all pre- 
bability would be my abiding place. 

From Clifden I travelled straight to Dublin, thence to Glasgow and In- 
Verness, near which my now fishing father had a moor, so that for that 
season, at all events, I had sport enough; but even grouse shooting ap- 
peared tame after salmon fishing, and oft I used to skim the hill, to take a 
quiet whet at the trouts in the river. The next year saw me at the spey, 
an account of which I have sent to you before in various letters. Were I 
to make a comparison between the two countries, I would say give me Ire- 
land ; the fish are more numerous, for they have not arrived a t such per- 
fection in netting them as in Scotland ; the owners are more liberal, also, in 
giving any gentleman permission to angle, for though I ought not to say 
anything, having experienced great kindness from the Scotch where I have 
deen, still, they are more chary of giving away fishing or shootings. I 
will give you some day an account of my wanderings amongst some of the 
English lakes and rivers, for in them also I have wetted a line from the 
north to the south pretty much. I’ve been roaming manya year, and l’d 
go roaming now, only cause why, I can’t; they have me fast oy the leg. 
More’s the pity, else you would mayhap ere this had an account of the 
fishings near the North Pole, for I must, if I live and am free, explore La, 
brador and Hudson’s Bay, to find out where most salmon go. I envy Frank 
Forester’s trip next year, I does; I must make a bargain with him to make 
me fly-tier extraordinary to the expedition, only I guess the flies would ba 
wanting when most wanted, and ditto I, if the river looked fair. 

My yarn is done, my tale is told, and it only remains for me to hope you 
are not tired. Yours, &c., DInKs. 





IMAGINATION IN HORSES. 


‘ Well, that is a strange idea ! 
But not less true, than strange.’ 





Horses have memory—sometimee much better than their master’s—and 
why not imagination as well ? 

The fact is, that man is taught so frequently his own superiority, that he 
often supposes it degrading to himself tkat other animals should possess 
intelligence ! without having any respect for his own dependence in this 
particu lar. 

It may be, that some high-minded persons would deny reflection toa 
pig, although any observant planter knows perfectly well the studied care 
with which an old ‘ she creature’ of this kind will watch and try the bars 
of his corn field, with as much circumspection, reflection, and address, ag 
elderly ladies watch over pickle-jars and preserve pots, where there is an 
irruption of the younger branches from a boarding school or an academy. 

One of my friends owns a horse whose size is rather above that of the 
pony generation, although he bears that name and general character. He 
was raised by a very worthy neighbor, who lent him to acircuit rider of 
the Methodist Church to make him bridle-wise, and for other attainments 
of gentleness and propriety. He knows every country road and bridle- 
path that leads to a Methodist meeting house, camp meeting, or dwellings 
where congregations assemble for prayer, in this circuit. 

For some time after his purchase, if his master did not keep a bright 
look-out, Rattler would trot him round a corner into some unfrequented 
path—but was sure to come upon a havnt of this kind, and was very gene- 
rally recognised by the good people to whom his master was thus suddenly 
introduced by his recollection. 

Rattler’s sociability is great. He will at any time leave his feed to come 
to the stable-door or window to have a friendly chat, to be patted, fondled, 
and talked to. 

He is the leader among the colts for any frolic or fun, and is generally in 
the front at a trial of speed. 

He had a great friendship for an aged mare, who died last summer—but 
being absent at the time, he was consoled by attentions to her colts—three 
of whom usually bear him company on his days of rest. 

Rattler is full of gaiety, and certainly understands a joke, being kind and 
gentle—but disposed to shy. Now this shyness of his, is what induces me 
to charge him with a high degree of imagination. 

If there is any thing apparent in the road of strange form, or that sud- 
denly approaches bim, he gives notice of his alarm by elevating his head, 
pointing his ears, and either shewing a disposition to stop or to turnout of 
the way. But it is when there is aothivg visible to alarm him that he often 
shews the greatest agitation—and, without any notice, he dashes aside, or 
springs Over the imaginary object of terror, as if he had really imbibed the 
fear of a devil, and looked for him on occasions when no real cause of dread 
was to be disco vered. 

In these cases Rattler’s imagination requires caution, and a tight rein 
upon the part of hie triends, as in other cases we exercise discretion and 
restraint over too speculative a disposition ip young folks just entering upon 
their worldly career. ' 

The affection and gratitude of horses to kind treatment, entitles them to 
our special regard—and added to their important services and talents, de- 
serve every considerate attention from man. 

My friend is so fond of them—that if he happens upon a horse with very 


palpable infirmities, he finds it difficult to part with him after forming an 


acquaintance! He owns an excellent saddle horse, very sure footed, and 


easy of gait—a capital ladies horse—although nearly blind. 

This imagination is the only dangerous quality about him. He sees very 
imperfectly upon one side. Whenobjects approach him on that side, he 
gives notice by his motions that he is aware of such occurrences. As his 
hearing is very acute, he often warns his rider of the advance of cattle or 
of any movement in the woods. e ; 

But it is precisely when there is no cause of alarm, and no visible object 
of distrust, that his action is objectionable, and requires care froin those 
who guide him. He stops suddenly with his head towards the earth, or 


shies off hie path without premonition or warning of any kiad. 





' 


| Are notsuch movements as imaginative as many which beset other mem- 
lbers in socie ty, who are often seen to shun imaginary dangers whict 
netimes leads them to real ril 
harley serves a good purpose for wild turkey hunting, when the hi: 
is treed by a g—the horee allows his rider juietly to alight while he 
moves slowly on, and attracts or arrests the attention of the inquisitive 


bird, while the gunner takes fatal aim from the concealment of a tree 
Charl ey holds a triendsbip for a six months old colt, who contracted an 
affection for him, even before its mother’s death, and now refers to him 
with especial favor—eats with him in preference, and always accompanies 
him in bis rambles to the field. I suspect also that the colt aids in a de- 
gree, his movements to water, and otherwise by touching attentions. 

However much Charley wanders, little May follows his footsteps. When 
he is late returaing from his labors or bis rides, she seems impatient of the 
delay —winnows for him, and rambles about uneasy among the other hor- 
ses till he answers or comes in. Such affection has nothing selfish in it, 
but is the result of a strong feeling of kindliness. 

The personal regard of the colt causes it real uneasiness during the ab- 
sence of its friend, while the poor blind animal hae never had the power 
to do any thing for the advantage of its little patron, but loves it from se- 
lective prepossession and with the constancy of a pure regard. 

We have heard discourses in which the acts of the deity have been 
strangely misrepresented, but we must recognize his hand in the feelings, 
affections, and dispositions of these our fellow creatures, who possess in 
common with us, many curious faculties ef mental and instinctive action, 
and in avery high degree the attributes of fidelity, gentleness, and kiud- 
ness to the feeble of their own race as well as to others, and offer us an 
example of the most generous impulses of the heart, 


November 28, 1849. A STUDENT. 


TWO OR THREE QUEER THINGS. 


Written for the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ by an officer of the U.S. Navy. 


‘The partridge, whose deep rolling'drum 
Afar bas sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing its beatings as I come, 
Whirre to the sheltering branches near.’ 
STREET’s Poems. 

My dear ‘Spirit.\.—These are pretty lines; are they not? Lines to 
make one call up a favorite dog who may be lying upon the rag on a chilly 
rainy night like this, and pat him on the head; lines, causin gone in ima- 
gination to fight o’er again his battles with the feathery and finny tribes, 
and leading to the hope of doughty deeds to be performed in years to 
come. 

I have a short yarn, and one or two elegant literary productions, which | 
thought of communicating to you some ten days since, but upon my con- 
science, what with smi/ing at Frank's and Niblo’s (that new piece is good, 
isn’t it ?) striving to get my letters from Mr. McLaughlin, and keeping up 
Christmas here in Quakerdom, I baven’t been set ahead any in my inten- 
tions, or facilitated much in my endeavors. Now, however, like Mr. Wag 
staff, of the * Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent E¢ho,’ I have pulled off 
my coat, rolled up my sleeves, stuck my tongue out of my mouth, my legs 
under the table, and am dipping into the ink-stand with a perfect loose- 
ners, 

Not a great while ago—some three weeks, perhaps--I was ‘ took werry 
bad’ with the influenza, and for a day or two was obliged to house myself. 
I had read the papers through one morning, letters, wants, advertisements 
and all ; had found out where $500 was wanted for two months, and where 
another $300 could be made in a few seconds less than no time—how erYe- 
rything, from a cut in the finger to one in the throat, might be cured with- 
out change of diet, when the thought struck me that I should like to have 
a partridge for my diet. 

We had a little old woman in the house, a perfect Irish Mrs. Gamp, and 
her I instituted the female Mercury to do my bidding. Both Betty and her 
umbrella reached the market in safety, though in rather a disordered state, 
the little lady being very much angered and out of breath from sudden 
frights and dartings under the noses of horses and among wagons, Never- 
theless, she pushed her way among the crowd and opened her business to 
a sober looking gentleman with— 

‘Good mornin’ to yees, Mr. Sims ; Musha, batit’s spent [ am earirely ! 

‘Good morning to thee, friend Betty ; can I sell thee anything to-day ? 
returned the Quaker marketman. 

‘ Troth you may itself! twas apeerch the master sent me for.’ 

‘A what, dids’t thee say ? 

‘ A peerch it was he called it,’ replied the messenger. 

‘ Thee must be mistaken, I think, friend Betty,’ said Mr. Sims, smil- 
ing. 

* Sorra the mistake ! thim was the words he said, an’ him lyin’ sick at 
home !’ 

* Sick ! I am sorry to hear it, but if thee sayest so, why can he want « 
little fish like that ” 

‘ Fish !’ exclaimed Betty, with as much of contempt as could be concen- 
trated in look,tone, attitude and umbrella, ‘ fish! maybe you wouldn’t 
know one av ye’d see it ! swre its nota fish at all, but one of the little 
birds that bees runnin about with the brown feathers on it / 





The following I pulled out from the depths of that well filled cave of 
knowledge the bar-room of a country tavern, while on a’shooting excursion 
last fall. The names only are changed :— 

CUNSTIBLE’S SAIL 

Take Notes that on Saturday october 13 1849 at the Hose of Sam an Bill 
Jackson in the township of Betwen the ours of ten an for o clock 
of that day Will Be Sold to the hiest Biders the following Propperty viz 
for horses for Cows three hogs five sheeps two farm wagens Two sets of 
Duble harnes hay in the Barn one slaygh Two Beds to tables 1 Clock a heep 
of carpets two Plows an All the Movible Propperty of Sam an Bill Jack- 
son taken by virtue of There Executioners at the Sute of Peter C. Wil- 
liams an to be Sold fur Cash By Me october 8 1849, 

Thomas Smith Cunatable 

What a perfect Dogberry ! The Messrs. Jackson have ‘ suffered some’ 
before this, no doubt ; been turned out of house and home, perhaps, and 
by one too who has certainly written himself down an ass! ButI have 
still another ; a letter received a few days since by my brother, offering 
him the refusal of a young dog. 

Mr you wus a torkin a bouta Pup from my Slut an I have got 
one I think It Will Sute you an I want to Sel it Shee oaly had won the 
Pup is out of Mr Peters Dog a Celabrated Cok spanel he wont take one 
hundred Dollers fur him an if you Want sich Dog You may hav him (ur 
fore Dollars an No other Pussen Shall not Hav him Please send me a an- 
ser if you Want It or No CHARLES THOMPSON. 
december 20 1849 

What an opportunity ! have you any friends, my dear P., who want a 
pup out of Mr. Peter’s dog? Just trot ’em out, and with the greatest plea- 
sure I will introduce them to the author of the above letter, by whose as- 
sistance they may secure a curiosity not tobe found in any ‘ menagerie.’ 
Where’s Barnum ? , 

Before patting a patent cut-off upon this nonsense, in company with the 
compliments of the season, I will offer you the following conundrum, 
which I have not yet seen in print. Why is a belle like a locomotive ? 
Do you ‘drop de subjec’? Well, because she throws off the sparks, trans- 
ports the mails (males), and says to the tender, pine knot! Gabriel, blow 
your horn !” Very truly yours, ‘ L’Enranr.’ 
PaiLape rua, Dec. 29th, 1849. 








Oats are reported ‘ a cent-a-piece’ in California. A great many young 





men are busily engaged there sowing their wild ones, 


















































Clje Spirit of the Cimes. 
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TRAY SHOTS 
BY RAMROD 
Ht l ga ~ 
ble y 
» L ] 1 A'S 
ree ( els 1 a r uzZZiewig 
yy x The re f k s ded ts as 
= Vi iV, neasants, LUO hares, SU rabolts, Tuesday, 800 phea 
ants, 20 23, 100 rabbits, and so on, giving a magnificent account of the 
rq t the week,’ 
Such is the sample of paragraphs which appear in the daily prints dur- 
ng the shooting season ; sometimes they are varied by the following ac- 


2 mpaniment: ‘ We regret to say that a melancholy accideat occurred on 
the last day, which threw a damp on the party assembled. [t appears that 
daring the day a rabbit got up, which was fired at bv one of the party, and 
the shot uofortunately lodged in the right eye of Mr. Pea Green ; a medi- 


val man was shortly on the spot, but we regret to say he considers the sight | 


{ that organ is destroyed.’ 

Such, if not worse, is the frequently reported resuit of battue shooting ; 
indeed, a season never passes that we do not read of some distressing accl 
deni whereby families have been in a moment deprived of a father, a bro- 
ther, ora son, Cao any one calling himself a real sportsman read such 
accounts, and say with sincerity he derives pleasure trom such perusal ? 
It is all very well for the penny-a liner, who is on the look out for game, 
to insert such reports, as they, poor souls, cannot afford to lose such !ood ; 
nor are the editors to blame for inserting them; but how any one can take 
pleasure in the reading such accounts! am ata losstoimagine. I[ maintain 


there is no more sport in large battues than there would be to slaughtering | 


fowls in a ferm yard. Ido not object to it on the ground many do—the 
harm it does to farmers, or the temptation it holds out for a man to do 
wroog. Ido not think, with Mr Bright, that itis‘ temptation, and temp- 
tation only, that makes a man a poacher ;’ such grounds are perfectly erro- 


neous and without foundation, and are upheld by some of (hose dissatis- 


fied mortals who are always ready to have a shy at (he § emea o. Eng- 
land 

As regards the damage done to farmers by game, it is little or nothing, or 
at least should be so, if preserving is carried on in moderation ; exX!remes 


in this, as well as in everything e'se, are dangerous: besides, | (hink Chere 
a game-preserving landlord, who would not salisty a tenant tor any 
ss he may sustain To say an abundance of game is an evii Decause it 


tetapts en to do wrong is absolute nonsense; it may as Well De Sald a gen 


+ 
is OL 


tleman is not to have a hen-roost because, forsouth, his neighbors may take | 


a fancy to his poultry ; neither, on the same principle, must he keep his 
sheep near the turnpike road, nor potatoes in a field through which there 
may be a path, in case a mealy potato should be teo great a temptation for 
passers by. Where is to be the limit of such reasoning? Limit there 1s 
none ; but the fallacy may be continued without check, till at length the 
holder of the argument finds himselflost in the wilds of bis owa imagtna 

tion. ‘* Yes,’ but argue some, ‘ game is wild, and belongs to all alike.’ Al- 
low such to be the case; let all the game be divided between A, B, C, and 
D, let each have an equal share ; well, A kills all that was given to him, 
and perhaps being a greedy tellow, eats it; B doos the same ; C has no 
place to keep bis share ; but D takes care of his portion, which tn Conse 

quence multiplies, and in afew years doubles and trebles the original quan 

tity. Now can any ove inform me why D should not be allowed to enjoy 
what he has taken care of, especially as it is his own? Should not he be 
quietly permitted to look upon what be has, without fear of being molest- 
ed? Certainly, especially if he invites Ramrod to have a day’s shooting 
with him occasionally, and who, it the sport be good, will furnish an ac- 
count of it to the * Sporting Magazine.’ 

Iam no advocate for keeping such a quantity of game as will overrun a 
neighborhood, and consequently become a nuisance, ‘ Enough ts as good 
as a feast’ is a wholesome adage; preserving io moderation is a benefir to the 
country, as are all sports of the field. * What isa gentleman without his 
recreation ?’ what is the squire without his horse, dog, and gun ? deprive 
him of them and he loses his character. Let me assure those who make 
great cry,that if they once destroy the breed of English gentlemen, if 
once that sort becomes extinct adieu to Old England. The aristocracy of 
wealth has of late years been all that is looked to; men are uow valued by 
the weight of their pockets, not by the weight of their merits; as long as 
wealth is gained, and the sin of being found out not committed, all is right 
with the world ; in short, the principle is that instilled into the mind of 
the heir to the house ot Punch, ‘Make money honestly if you can, but 
make money.’ 

But I am in hopes a small change has of late come ‘ o’er the spirit of the 


carry awaya deal of shot, especially if hit behind About January, es 
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pecially if there shou!d be snow, these birds feed on turnip tops, whict 
give their flesh a Very unpleasa t taste 

Many of ur small birds are r! 19 good as game, ug! ne r f 
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driven by ha veather to feed up » berries in the hedges ; then, and 

y then, can you get near them yn tt vater meadows you may see 
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them in hundreds, but they will fly off the moment you are perceived, and 
before you have time to get within shot of them 

The larger sort of field fare, called the rock bird, is almost as large asa 
| partridge, and really well worth powder and shot. The plover is too well 
| known and appreciated to notice at any length. The arts of these birda to 
entice men away from their nests are most amusing, They rise above the 
head witha loud screeching noise, as though they bad just lett the nest; 
whereas most likely they are some hundred yards from the spot. The 
| wheat-ear is justly ‘celebrated for the delicacy of its flesh ; the neighbor 
| hood of Eastbourne is a great place for them, and some th vusands are an- 
nually killed, chiefly for the Brizhton and London markets. The corn-crake 
‘or land-rail is also most delicious; in Ireland it is much more plentiful 
[than with us, It is a bird of pass:ge, and arrives here about April, when 
‘it is very thin, but shortly becomes fat) Toey run in the most surprising 
! way; therefore, unless you wish to sp il your dogs, do not allow them to 
| hunt these birds; if you want to kill one, take an old pointer or setter, 
' which cannot be easily taught bad habits. The water-rail is well known 
everywhere in England, and may be found on the edges of brooks and ponds 
| where there are plenty of rushes or other covert; it is not web footed, yet 
| swims well, and is very good to eat. The moor-hen or water-hen is not 
worth powder aod shot, and the only way to render them at all palatable 
is to have them skinned and soaked in milk before they are roasted. 
| Did any of my readers ever tas'e a heron? [am told there is a part of 
| them, I forget which, that is most excellent. { once was asked by an old 
lady, who prided herself on being able to manufacture it, to go and partake 
of heron pie with her; butalas! [ pu: off doing so for such a length of time, 
that when I went I found the trees in which they had for years been ia the 
| habit of building their nests had been cut down, and all the birds had tak 
en the hint and forsaken the place. So much for procrastination ; by it I 

lost most likely a good pie, have heard a sparrow pie is a good thing. 
A snipe pie I will back against any can be made, especially cold 
tor breakfast Wood pigeons are very excellent when dressed in this way ; 
| but there is not one cook ina hundred who can make any sort of pie ag it 
| should be made: there is muchartins») doiag. But enough about cookery, 
so I will abandon the su ject. 

Mr. Greener has lately published a book on the manutacture of gua-bar- 
rels, swords, and railway axles, His account of the manner of making 
the Damascus barrels is entertaining ; the ‘ollowing extract will, [ think, 
amuse :— 

‘ The first innovation on the old principle of manufacturing gun barrels 
entirely from horsenail stubs was due to the late Mr. Adams of Wednesba 
ry, Who brought out what he termed Damascus tron, which i: constructed 
of alternate layers of steel and iron fagotted, drawn down into rods, then 
tortuously twisted, and when welded into barrels forms the Dimascus bar 
rel The success of this experiment both in paint of beauty and strength 
was 80 great as to be under estimated a’ fifty per cent. as compared with 
the strength of stub twist iron. The nextat'empt was to blead, more tnti 
mately than the above, steel with the horse-nail stubs, io proportion of 
to two of the latter. The next and most important improvement in metals 
was the manufacture of gun barrels from scrap steel entirely, and for this 
purpose old coach wheels were in general request; by clipping these into 
pieces, perfectly cleansing them, and welding them in an air farnace, a me 
tal is produced which surpasses in tenacity, tenuity, and density any fibrous 
metal ever produced. The tenacity «f it when subjected to tension in a 
chain testing machine is as eight to two and a half over the old stub-twist 
mixture. The perfect safety of barrels produced trom tt is astonishing : no 
gunpowder yet tried bas power to burst them when properly manufactured, 
These experiments has induced others on a more ex'ensive scale : to effect 
this, ingots of cast steel were taken from the mill, made to number three 
in the scale of carbonization ; these after rolling into flit bars were clipped 
into small pieces, immediately mixed and welded as before in the air far 
nace, drawn down into rolls and re-faggoted; these were subsequently 
drawn down, and were then ready for being made into gun barrels, either 
with or without spirally twisting them. To form Damascus barrels trom 
this was perfectly safe; this was ascertained from experiments. It was 
discovered that the deasity and tenacity of the metal was safficirently great 
to effectually resist the enormous force of this great cost of gunpowder.’ 


I feel the insertion of this quotation requires no apology, as it is 30 very 


pie that 


one 





dream ;’ I faucy 1 see a slight alteration for the better: men will not, I 
think, for the tuture be so easily ‘ gulled ; so many odubbles have of late 
burst, that experience—dear bought experience, | fear, in many instances 
—have made us wiser, and I hope better men. The present ushappy state 
of agricuitural affairs has made many sigh, who either by their vote, inter- 
est, or example, conduced to make a change, as far as we have at present 
seen, uot tor the better, Let us hope out of evil may come good, that it 
mey act asa warning; if so, all is for the best 
As regards my first objection to battues, I again repeat they are dange- 
rous in the extreme. How often do we hear it said, when the conversation 
is Upou some accident which has occurred, ‘If he had kept the line it 
would sot have happened !’ Good gracious! is a man’s life to depend upon | 
his or his companions keeping a certain position? This would all be well 
ecough, if we were about to attack an enemy ; but where amusement only 
is the object, are we justified in exposing ourselves in such a manner? [} 
au awere all I have been writing will most probably be turned into ridi- 
cule by many, but in answer I beg to point to results ; let us go back, (not 
that I wish torip open sores that are healed, or to wound again the feelings 
of some who have already suffered sufficiently for what they really could 
not avoid), let us go back year by year, and we shall find each has been 
pregnant with accidents from fire arms, and most such accidents have oc- 
curred at battues. [am acquainted with agentleman who lately hada 
narrow escape, and who owed his safety toa habit of shrugging up his 
turaicg bis back when he heard a pheasant rise; whether 
or not he had some time or other been hit in the face I cannot say, but in 
this case he did as I have described, and received the contents.of a gun in 
his shoulders ; having on athick velveteen jacket it did not burt bim 
very much, but hac his breast been the other way he must have been 
Killed. Many, especially young ones, are very careless when shooting in 
cover, and when led on by excitement of the moment will fire anywhere. 
Nut long since, | saw a man fire mos: deliberately in the face of a person 
he was shooting in company with, and had he not killed the pheasant he 
must have bagged his friend ; if | had been in his place I certaialy would 
have given the gentleman a lesson he would not forget in a hurry ; I would, 
(that 1s to say if I could have done it) have knocked him into the middle 
of week; or have done asold General Somebody did, (I forget bis name, 
but we can do without it), when some one shot him. ‘ Who fired that 
shot ? said he; ‘it was a good one’ ‘1 did,’ sang out some one whose 
vanity was roused by the observation. * Who are you ? hold up your hand.’ 
Up went the hand, and bang went the old gentleman’s gun. [ remember 
anvther good story concerning battues. A gentleman was in the habit of 
wearing hare skin gaiters when out shooting; one day. he got peppered 
about the legs. ‘ Holloa,’ said he, ‘ you have shot me in the legs.’ ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ said the man whodid so; ‘are they your legs? why 
Ihave been firing at them all day.’ Pleasant reflection this, tor the old 
gentieman to think thatfor some hours his legs had been a target. The 
gieat delight of shooting is to see your dogs work: in battue shooting you 
have not this pleasure. If you have broken them it is still more pleasing, | 
as you feel a satisfaction in seeing your pupils behave with credit to your. | 
selt. Nothing can be finer than well broke dogs at work; their perform. | 
ance is pleasing, and their attitudes most graceful ; but nine dogs out of | 
ten are not more than halt broke: people have not patience to teach them | 
half they should be taught, or if they have been well taught, afterwards 
neglect them. If you require perfect dogs you must be careful not to do 
any thing tospoil them ; you mast not be led by anxiety to get game to 
set them bad examples, such as chasing a wounded hare or bird. Should 
you really want game in a wild country take an old pointer or setter which 
canoot well be spoiled : with such a dog you may kitl a good deal of game ; 
but should you go out in November with young ones, to whom you must 
be constantly holloaing, ‘ Punto, so ho! the devil a feather will you get 
near. [t isa good plan when birds are wild and run much, and the weather 
is wet, to beat the fallows, as the birds on them will not run on account of 
the dirt hanging to their feet. About November and December partridges 
get very wild, and are difficult to approach ; therefore to obtain them you 
must be op to a dodge or two. It is agood plan at that time to gallop from 
one turnip field to another, as in them you are most likely to get shots. A 
partridge in December is a much better bird than in September, that is to 
say if you keep it long enough ; aud the same may be said of the wood- 
pigeon 5 this bird in December, if kept a fortnight, is most excellent. But 
as Mrs. Glasse said, first catch your pigeou: they are, without exception, 
the most difficult birds to shoot. The best pian isto wait-under the trees 
in which they rovst; by keeping quiet till they settle, you may frequently 
obtain double shota: they require a hard hit to bring them down, and will 
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| than be without him.’ 


entertaining. 

It is well worth a visit to the great manutactories in Birtaingham where 
the progress of a gun through the different stages may be seén. The cost 
of forging a gun barrel ts not beyond fifteen shillings If you wish it you 
can have made according to your own directions any sort of barrel you re- 
quire, which afterwards can be bored and finished by your own guo-maker. 
As I before mentioned in the article entitled * The Gin, and how to choose 
it,’ the chief expense in gun making lies in the finishing, tat is to say, the 
engraving and getting up of the locks; only accomplished and experiace4 
workmen are employed in these branches, and the wages they require are 
enormous ; added to this they are nine times in ten the most idle set, and 
will rarely do a day’s work. I recollect saying to agun maker, when he 
complained of the idle habits of bis man, ‘Why don’t you part with him ?’ 
His answer was, ‘ Ah, sir, if I did, I should aot know where to get another 
such a workman ; he is a first-rate man, and [ cannot afford to lose him; 
in tact, [ would rather pay him a week’s wages to do one day’s work only, 
There are very few who excel in these branches of 
the trade, consequently those who do can command alm st what wages they 
please. 

I have been frequently asked the question, ‘ Waich guan-maker do you 
recommend ?? Areply to this is difficult, for there are now such a nuain- 
ber of clever men in the trade, who will always serve a customer well if 
he puts himself in their hands. For myself [ have the highest opiniva of 
Westley Richards, and prefer his guns to those of any other person ; and 
I canjsafely say that if the young sportsman pays a visit to the Bishop of 
Bond-street, who is agent for Mr, Richards, he will ba in the right road to 
get a good gun, and at a reasonable price ; which las: consideration is of 
some importance io these days, now that the money is gone goodness kno v3 
where. Every person says he his no money; [ sttould very mach like to 
know where it all is, and who has it; s30mewhere it mus be, unless it 
has been conjured away ; but wherever it may be, it isclear the agricultu 
rists of England are not likely either to get it or retainit; for it may be 
relied upou, they never were s» badly off as they are at the present time. 
This may be seen by the number of failures daily taking place ; added to 
which, the great quantity of tarms that are to be let, speak at once of the 
state of things in general. An extensive landed proprietor told me atew 
days back that he had fifteen hundred acres thrown upon his hands, and 
this, his best land ; such a circumstance was never known before 

The winter is rapidly approiching, and with it will appear the wood. 
cock. Snipes have already arrived in great numbers, therefore we may 
shortly look for the larger kind of dong bill There is no shooting that can 
equal wood-cock shooting ; it throws every other sport of the gua into the 
shade ; there is something in it so wild and 30 exciting, so totally different 
to partridge or pheasant siooting, which in comparison with it are tame 
and uninteresting ; there is adash about it which makes it well worthy of 


being called the fox hunting of shooting. The time of year also gdds to 
its enjoyments ; old winter, with its frost and snow, is upon us; d the 


rime clad branches of the forest we traverse makes us imagine ourselves io 
a fairy land. The coldness of the atmosphere braces our nerves, and tew 
and tar between are the shots missed; in fact, we return home at eve well 
io health and spirits, and after such a day we should feel ian charity with 
all. Nor must we forget to notice the festive hour, when with our legs 
under the mahogany, with the curtains drawn, with pleasant companions, 
with a good dinner, and though last not 'east, with good wine, we pass the 
hours away, till the bell striking calls ust» recollection that the small 
hours are approaching, and that ir is time for those who do not wish to miss 
their birds on the mora to be in their downy couch. 


The woodcock is, although he flies clumsily as an owl, a difficult shot, 
that is to say in cover; they have a peculiar mode of dropping suddenly, 
frequently at the very moment you are about to fire; you have your eye 
upon your bird, and think it no doubt your own, when down he goes like 
a stick, and your shot is useless) When the cock is sprung, it mostly rises 
perpendicularly till it surmounts the trees, when it assumes a horizontal 
flight ; then is the time to fire, And the same rule applies to pheasant 
shooting ; this bird rises in the game manner, and for which cause, thoygh 
it offers a mark as large as a barn door, is frequently missed ; added to 
which, the noise it makes when rising frequently unuerves the young sports- 
man. It is an erroneous idea to suppose the woodcock lives by suction; it 
certainly planges tts bill into the mud, but only to disturb the worms and 
other iosects, very much in the same Way as we see is the case when we 
insert a stick into the earth ; the worms, thinking the mole is after them, 
immediately rise to the surtace. A woodcock may be easily traced in the 





moraing by noticing the leaves, which will be turned over by them; those 
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that have been turned can eas'!|l¥ be distinguished irom the rest Dy their 


moisture—after the su and air nav deen upon them a liftie time, th 
rance, of course, goes off [Tne most usual sg; for sks t ® is 
ge f A | ] U afta 
g high wood Somet stney ake a Nose ris y, Sul ODOC alWagrs 
iently + canon ar ft }, In WHICH Case, though you Nave marked 
bn down, they escape you I have (requently beat about a spot for hourg 


where [ had marked down a woodcock without finding it, and L have no 

loudt it rose without my hearing it, [ne first cock I ever killed, [ am 

ashamed to say, I shot on the ground ; it was inthis way. I was quite a 

boy, and having heard that to kill a cock was something to boast of, [looked 
| out for an opportunity of distinguishing myself. [ had not long had my 
| first gun given to me, when one day, in going aluog a brookside during a 
| long frost, f spied on a stub a Woodcock ; I weil recollect the nervous atate 
this discovery put me in, and that I was determined to be the first in the 
neighborhood to kill tte foreigner ; consequeatly, [suppose, [ want tog 
near my mark ; but certain it is, when [ went to pick up my gime atrer [ 
had fired, [ could hardly fiad it, for in my zeal I had blowa ths unfortanate 
; bird all to pieces, 


The woodcock is not fond of marshy ground, as many suppose; qilite 
| the contrary; they always choose to lie on dev spots; it is only for tha par. 
pose of feeding they frequent such places On the approach of aight they 
begin to move from the places they have occupied during ti2 day; at that 
time I have seen them in favored spots repeatedly onthe wing, aad thay 
wilt not leave their feeding grounds till quite late in the day. When the 
frosts set in, they take to the brooks, where under some dry stub they en. 
sconse themselves; but before the weather breaks up they move and re. 
turn to the woods, This bird does not require a hard hit to bring it down - 
if only one shot strikes anywhere it immediately falls; but if only winged, 
it will ran very much, and dogs havea difficulty in hitting upon a bird of 
this species when wounded; [ have known the best retrievera fail, and, 
strange to say, all dogs dislike mouthing the woodcock, 

It is extraordinary whar sensation it causes among sportsmen when the 
first cock is seen in a neighborhood, and with what jealousy the man isre- 
garded who dags him. Tie first is missed over and over, owing to egery 
one being too anxious to be the happy man who shall claim it for his own. 
I was once much amused at seeing a man fire at a cock which was at the 
time upwards of a hundred yards from him; the bird fell, but aot from his 
shot, anuther person having fired at the same time. [ heard the first ex 
claim, ‘ Did any one see that shot? it was the longest | ever made,’ and 
he immediatély commenced stepping the distance, tothe great delight of 
the man who really had brought down the bird, and who was splitting his 
sides all the time the gentleman was boasting ; when that wae finished he 
quietly let him into the secret, to his great disgust—I don’tthink he ever 
forgave him. These are people one meets out shootigg, who fire at every- 
thing that gets up, let the distace be what it may, and who consequently 
claim everything killed wthin Aalfa mile of them. These sort of folk 
are a great bulsance, and are much better at home; they canno: distinguish 
themselves, and they take the honors from those who can; but though 
they cannot really do much, they can talk a few, and to listen to them you 
would think them first-rate shots; these sort of people do best after din- 
ner, but try them next morning, and they fail in what they promised they 
could do, and thea it is usually a friend’s gua they are using, which does 
not at all suit them ; or, they cannot tell the reason, but they are not in 
shooting trim and so they delude themselves by thinking they delude 
others Such is the man who shoots to b2 a sportsman, not because he is 
one ; there is a very great difference between the two: you can distinguish 
the difference directly you take the field, and before a shot is fired: the 
very act of taking up the gun, the loaling it, the mode of beating a field, 
will -how the man ; the real sportsman will know what I mean, and there- 
fore | need not further explain myself. 

Any man who understands his business can immediately see if another 
does. The coachman has only to see a fellow whip walk his horse, and 
from Ais couciusion if be is, or is not, an artiste ; bat the difficalty now is 
to see a Coachman at work, for the rail has rug most coaches off, excepting 
here and there a few wretchedly appointed pair horse coaches; and a four- 
in hand is now quite a novelty, and is stared at a3 much as were the rail- 
ways when first established. ; 

There are now more coaches out of an! through Hereford than any 
town | know; but this will soon oe at avend, as the Sarew-bury and 
Hereford line is likely, { understand, to be made ; some parties are so im- 
pressed with the idea of its paying, that they will advance sufficient money 
to enaole the company to begin operations. Herefordshire is at present 
the only English county not touched upon bya railway. [t is a rich coun- 
ty, growing an abundance of hops, cider, and wheet, but without means 
of disposing of its agricultural produce. I regret to hear that it is the in- 
tention of the company to lay down a single liane only at first: this I think 
a Most unwise plano; forif tt pays, a3 it snoald do to give a propar-return, 
the traffic must require a doubie line. 

I will mention for the information of my hunting triends that Me. Sy- 
monds keeps on the Herefor! hounds; Boxall is still his hunts.aan, and 
Morgaa remains as whip. [ have been told, but with what truth (cannot 
say, that Berrington will be given up by this packto the Ludlow, [ won- 
der such an arrangement should be agreed to, as it must be one of their 
best meets. It is trueitis very far fromthe kennel, aad ia consequeace 
when they go there the hounds must be out one night ; this, perhaps, may 
be the cause of the alteration. Mr. Stubbs srili has the Lauilow hounds, 
aod a better pack cannot be; he endeavors to show sport, i3 most courteous 
to every one, and 13 consequently greatly beloved ; his youngest son whips 
to him, and does it well; added to which nhecaa ride, as cana his eldest 
son, Stanley Stubbs. 

The upper part of Herefordshire and the borders of Radaorshire are hun- 
ted by Mr. Heary Ricketts’s hounds; they have been out, [ understand, 
only twice,and have killed after good runs; he has an excellent pack but 
a bad couutry, and I should say an unsatisfactory one. Ridnorshire was 
formerly hunted by a most extraordinary character, his name is Gittoes, 
better Known as ‘ old Gittoes ;’ he is now about ninety years of age, and 
still hunts, and not more than two years back he hunted the hounds him- 
self; but he is now past that, aud only goes out occasionally. His 
hounds were of the rough Welsh sort, and capital good ones if ieft to 
themseves, which they very often were, It was his practice always to drag 
for a fox, consequently the old fellow was always out at daylight so that he 
might have plenty time betore him, andI have no doubt a thought of 
finding a gorged tox was occasioaally in his mind; for in his ideas, killing, 
let it be done however it may, was all and everything. Most of the Welsh 
farmers are fond of fox huoting, much more so [ think than the yeomen of 
England; bat [regret to see the love of the sport declining very much 
ataongst such men; [ do uot know why it should be so, but fox hunting is 
not supported as it was formerly by farmers. [ recollect, when I was 
young, every mau and boy about the house wasin an excited state when 
the hounds came across, and little work was done again till the sound of 
them was lost; andthe master rather, [ think, encouraged these feelings 
than otherwise, by showing his delight at the scene, giving, if he could, 
a ‘tally-ho,’ aod most likely with hoe in band following as far as he was 
able. And the good housewife, too, showed her consent to the proceedings 
by bringing out her best ale aud bread and cheese to tempt the hungry 
sportsman, en'ertainiug him at the same time with some account of Rey- 
nard being so bold as to walk into her poultry yard and take one of her 
finest heas which wassitting upon fifteen eggs, and would have hatched 
them in anotherday. Great was the satisfaction of tae good lady whea 
she beheld the vaymint’s head hanging from the saddle, and thrice pressed 
Was the sportsman in that case to partake of the home brewed 
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The mole is a meteorologist. 
The torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel, are electricians. 


The nautilus ts a navigator. He raises and lowers his sail, aad casts the 
anchor, and performs other nautical evolutions. 


The beaver is an architect, builder and woodcutter. 


The marmot i+ a civil engineer. He not only builds houses, but con- 
structs aqueducts and drains to keep them dry. 


The white ants maiutain a regular army of soldiers. 


The East India ants are horticulturists, they make mushroyns, upon 
which they feed their young. 


Wasps are paper-makers. 








Caterpillars are silk spinners, 
The bird ploceus textor is a weaver. 
| nest. 

The squirrel is a terryman. With a chip or piece of bark fora boat, and 
his tail for a sail, he crosses the stream. 

Dogs, wolves, jackalls, and many other animals are hunters. 

So also is the Ant lion. His funnel shaped trap is exactly correct in 
conformation, as if it had been formed by the most skilful artist of eur spe- 
cies, with the best instruments. 

Punch says there are three things in which the English are oceans be- 


hind the Continent: they cannot build a palace, erect a monument, or 
make coffee. 


He weaves a web to build his 
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PACE AND ITS EFFECTS 


BY HARRY HMIEOVER 
aD true than the much and oltet tel rase 
pace that kills ;’ like most truisms, Sayings, abd sentiments, 
tires both modification and explanation. Otherwise if we were to 
1ce a cart horse walking, a hearse horse trotting seven miles an hour, and 
, good bugey- horse spinning along at the rate of fifteen, we might infer 
t the first was perfectly at his ease, the second undergoing no incouve- 
but the last to be in such distress as to call for our execrations on 
we should, however, very possibly be in error if 
ion as to the state and feelings of these animals ; 
for stop all three at once, and it is by no means improbable but that the 
Aanks of the trotter might show less indication of distress than those of 
the other two animals. In proof of this opinion, if any one will cast an eye 
at four horses returning with a hearse or mourning-coach, when they have 
had a trot of perhans six or seven mile, if they do not see some of them in 
a white lather with sweat I am much mistaken ; they are, in fact, as much 
heat by this moderate trot as would be four mail-horses doing a galloping 
stage of ei iles in thirty-five minutes a 
“Ta vient aed the ameetee that it is ‘the pace that kills’ in the abstract, 
we should be led to infer that it is going fast that kills ; this is not, how- 
ever, absolutely the case ; the true definition of the thing is, not that going 
fast kills, but going at a pace, be it what it may, that 1s distressing to a 
particular animal, whether the distress arises from want of speed, want of 
condition, or both combined. 

The original propounder of the idea found the pace killed (as he figura- 
tively termed it) his horses ; that is, its severity distressed, and indeed 
yerhaps occasionally did kill them. 

A query might arise as to what was ‘the pace ;’ the categorical and defi- 
nite reply can only be, the pace he had bred and practised his hounds to 
so. The truth and secret of the thing was this ; our respected and lamen- 
ced master of fox hounds, though he kept good horses and rode them well, 
piqued himself more upon, and paid more attention to, his hounds than his 
horses ; so that finding as he did, that many of the former could go four 
miles over turf at race-horse speed, he lost sight of the necessity of getting 
horses fast enough to race also, and having them in racing condition to fol 
‘ow such hounds ; he therefore spoke both practically and feelingly when 
he said he found the pace kill; but it would not have killed Lottery witn 
nis turn of speed, and in condition to run in a steeple chase. 

This last-named comparatively new feature in sporting was, on its first 
-ptroduction in England, neither more nor less than a brutal exhibition ; 
merely good half-bred hunters were entered ; and endurance, much more 
than speed, was the desideratum The consequence was that the unfortu 
nate animal that, half flayed alive by whip and spur could last the longest 
ind come home first at the rate of seveu miles an hour, or perhaps less, 
won. Carried on as it was then, it was a disgrace to the name of sports- 
men t» patronise it. : 

Now we order these things far differently; no horse is entered for a first 
class steeple chase that has not pretentions to be considered a decent race. 
horse, and is put into nearly the same training and condition as if he was 
co stagt at Doncaster or Newmarket ; in fact, the only difference is, he is 
trained to go longer distances, or, in more artistical phrase, a longer length 
is got into him : he will not have to goas fast it is true, as if he was go 
ing for a Leger or Cesarewitch; but carrying eleven or perhaps twelve 
stone across country at a pretty strong pace calls on the lungs very nearly 
as much as an increased one with eight stone over a sound turf. 

Nothing more shews the good effect of having horses mere highly bred 
ind better trained for steeple chasing than that formerly horses dying io 
the field or afterwards from over exertion was a Catastrophe of frequent oc- 
currence—-now We rarely hear of it : broken backs, necks, or limbs are of 
ten now witnessed, and much as we most lament to see a noble animal so 
circumstanced, it is not like the brutalising scene of former days, when we 
saw as fine, good, and willing a horse as could look through a bridle, 
‘scourged like a panniered aas,’ and reeling to the winning post with every 
energy exhausted, ‘sad spectacle of pride brought low.’ : 

The manner in which steeple chases are both run and ridden is wonder 
fully altered for the better. Formerly the beginning of the race was run 
as it riders thought there could be no end to their horses’ powers; the 
sonsequence was, the pace got slower and slower, till at the finish it mat- 

‘ered little what the actual general speed ofa horse might be, but what 
apeed, if speed it could be called, exhaustion had left in each. 
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| ing, whether it be on the road, across a country, or on the fla 

fact is, pace is a very diflfic ng to be a good judge W 

ose a novic g a race hor-e in the middle ofa N ’ ' told 
to gallop him at a certain object a mile and a-half or two viles a head, 
what has he whereby to judge of the pace he Is going Phe celerity 
with which he seems to pass over the ground will certainiy teli him 
whether he is going twelve miles an hour or twenty, but it would tell the 
novice little more than this; and I am quite certain [ would put him oo 


one horse when he should fancy he was going at ‘he rate of twenty miles 


his horse, and should feel certain he was only going the fifteen when he 
was really going the 20. This renders a head lad, who is a good judge of 
pace, so invaluable in a training stable; the riding boys after him can pret 


and a certain sensation, | may call it, in himself, that tells him accurate 
ly the pace he takes them along. ‘ 

Amateurs are accused, and very justly accused, of beating their horses 
by pace, and then punishing them when such punishment ought not to 
have become requisite ; and in truth, when they do thus punish their hor- 
ses it is when, from the fault of the rider, the animal is brought to such a 
state as renders punishment not only cruel but absolutely, nine cases in ten 
useless ; and when in point of winning a race they might just as well, and 
in point of mercy much better, use their whip and spurs on a sack of oats. 
In speaking of amateurs, of course I do not mean such as Lord Howth, 
Capt. Peel, Osbaldeston, Broadley, Vevers, &c., for they can ride as well 
as most, and better than the generality of the professionals; but I allude 
to such as fancy, because they can sit firm at a big fence, they can ride a 
steeple-chase. It would be absurd to suppose that gentlemen and men of 
education punish horses more than professionals, trom want of feeling; but 
they generally, nay, almost alweys do so, arisiog from two causes—first, 
they redwce their horses to astate the professional under similar circum- 
stances would not do, and then cannot judge, as he can, when a certain de- 
gree of severity may be available, and consequently pardonable, or where 
being aseless it becomes sheer cruelty and injustice to their horse. 


[ am afraid a little jealousy of their attributes as jocks often causes ama- 
teurs to inflict useless punishment on the bare chance of its succeeding; they 
dread the losing a race may be laid to their bad riding, so win they deter- 
mine they will, if steel and whipcord can effect it, forgetting that if they 
win though the crowd may think them great jockeys, good judges will 
give them no credit for this, if they rode badly or injudiciously,but will only 
regret a good horse had been so butchered by a bad rider; in such a case 
the merit is wholly the horse’s. 

If I was asked to indicate by one word what among the many niceties of 
training brought out horses nt torun, I could not, I conceive, select a bet- 
ter word than the monosyllable ‘pace ;’ for of course we suppose all race- 
horses to be properly fed, clothed, watered, stabled, and exercised, and 
properly physicked when necessary; but it 13 the pace in exercise or strong 
work that brings wind, stamina, aod, in short, condition to its hgghest pos- 
sible state of perfection ; and here again the pace is a slow or strong one, 
not in accordance with its rate as to speed, but as to the state of the horse 
at the time, distance, age, and condition. 

The pace and distance that would produce a profuse sweat tie first time 
a colt had his sweaters on, would have no effect on him as to sweating 
just prior to his race ; and if he was taken along at the same pace he went 
in his last sweat or two, three weeks before that time, most probably it 
would do away with all his chance in his race, not that the pace or distance 
would be improper for a sweat, but improper for a horse three weeks be- 
fore his race. 

We will now look to pace tn the hunting field. If we were to speak of 
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Leicestershire to a stranger, and describe it as a grass country, not hilly, 
and with fences, though of different descriptions, still each pretty much 
resembling its fellow of the satne sort, a man might conclude it to be a 
country requiring little judgment to get over, and that nerve was the chief 
thing necessary. That it is a country, where, supposing a man has a firm 
seat, plenty of nerve, and his horse can last, there is little danger of losing 
hounds or being thrown out, I admit ; but I have made the proviso that 
the nag should last; now that he sheuld do so, there is no country in Eng- 
land that requires more judgment on the part of the rider. In most other 
countries Various stoppages occur that obliges the rider to pull ap his horse 
frequently; consequently, whether the rider has judgment or not, the horse 
getsa pullin time. But crossing Leicestershire, speaking of it in a gener 


But now | al way, is something like riding a race; there are not frequent small covers, 


speedier horses being brought to the post, the race is ridden more like a | shaws, lanes, and minute fields to check game, hounds, and horses; go it 
dat race; horses are saved in the early part of the chase, and consequently | depends on the judgment of the rider to ease his horse in time: if he does 


there is generally some powers left in them to finish with. 

At this year’s Spring Metropolitan Steeple Chase, near Halsden Green, 
it certainly came off differently, something in the old style, the winner in 
each race having it all to himself. Why wasthis? Notthat each winner 
was, take him altogether, the best steeple-chase horse out of the lot among 
which be ran, but that the ground was in so dreadful a state from the in- 
cessant rains that the chance of winning did not depend on which was the 
dest fencer, or in a general way could go the best pace, but which could on 
that day go fastest and longest through an extended quagmire. At this 
neeting, an opinion I have ventured to promulgate as tact was, I consider 
proved. I have on more than one occasion stated that ‘we never can know, 
inder what weight a horse can go, but by trying him.” We may in a gene- 
‘al way form a tolerably correct guess at it; but if we trust to appearance 
t strength, or the want of it, cases will occur where we shall find such 
appearances quite deceive us;so we should, if we judged by size and looks 
18 to the capability of horses getting over heavy ground. 

The British Yeoman is by no meansa likely looking horse to live through 
a race heavily weighted,and going over bis tetlocks in clay; he showed, how- 
ever, that he could do it, and win ‘as he liked,’ leaving the otbers 
ertaioly somewhere, but ‘nowhere’ in the race. Well and honestly 
be did his work ; and well, steadily, and judiciously was he ridden. 
cere, it certainly was ‘the pace that killed,’ but not the fastness of the 
pace, lor over such ground it could not be fast ; but the pace, such as it 
was, stopped the other horses over that particular course in the state it then 
was 

The next race was won easily by Outcast, a neat, small, racing looking 
ag—a pattern, one would say, for a ten stone hunter ina light country; he 
vas admirably steered by a von professional, who brought him in as fresh 
as a four year-old. It is an unusual treat to see an amateur ride his horse 
with so much patience and judgment, for they mostly ‘ride their horses’ 
oeads off.’ 

The winner of the last race, Lottery, is a tall, thin, light-looking horse, 
with tore legs that tell tales of feats pertormed—a wiry looking one cer- 
‘ainly, aod had all over the appearance of meaning mischief as to going, 
ut Got seemingly cut out for such heavy work as he had before him ; no 

‘toubt bis owner knew his horse’s capabilities, and the result showed his 
confidence was not misplaced, nor was it in his selection of a rider for him, 
for the horse was kept well and steadily within himself, and after Oliver 
voluckily got a fallfrom Pullaway at the last jump Lottery might have 
walked in, as no other horse was near. If, therefore, any man, on seeing a 
spiry, rather weak- looking horse, books him as being a weak one, let him 
pause before he bets long odds against him on the score of wanting physi- 
cal powers, for extraordinary capabilities sometimes lie hidden where we 
oe ae of their existence. Lottery certaialy looked all over a 
a pe Dt gaat the pace was nothing to him, and this most likely won 

1 have offered my humble meed of praise to the riders of the three win 
aers, 10 nO way prejudiced in their favour merely because they won the 
race they rode, but greatly thus prejudiced by the way in which they won 

it and brought their horses in. I must, however, further remark, as re- 
gards the riders on the day I have mentioned, take them as amateurs or 
professionals, I never yet saw ao equal number of horses ridden in steeple- 
thases with so much patience, steadiness, and judgment; there was no 
wanton or ili judged butchery of tired horses, no useless persevering in a 
‘cause when they saw it wasa hopeless one ; each seemed to ride his horse 
as long as be was warranted in doing so with proper consideration and mer- 
cy, and as long as he found he had any chance ; when that was over, they 
wisely pulled up ; and I must say, that among all the steeple chases I ever 
saw, I do not recollect ever having seen so scattered a field ; they came 
home more like men coming from different parts of the country to a fixtore 
of 'ox- hounds, than like the ending of a race. The course in itself is well- 
‘elected, and [ only hope at future meetings the weather will be propi- 
tious, the funds abundant, and that I may be there to see it, 
in pepe a certain degree, described the above races merely as illustra- 
ae what I have in another way said as regards pace, namely, that we 
wal not always form an opinion of the freshness or distress of horses, 
a my by the slowness or celerity of the pace they are going at; for 
paren ect, as regards the severity, is wholly and absolutely dependant on 
in age For instance, had the course have mentioned been as 
— _as the straight mile at Ascot in fine weather, and had the horses 
ante the condition of an elderly gentieman’s park cob, the pace would 
wrk _ been severe to them, slow as it was ; and again, had the ground 
io pra light and sound, and the pace half as fast again, it would not 
istressed the horses that went a bit more, perhaps as much as the 

.” Pace did on the day alluded to. 

~ersous Dot conversant with such matters would very naturally suppose 


| not, 1n a field more he is ‘planted.’ 


And again, supposing ourselves cros 


| sing a firm, forty-acre pasture that carries well, we find our horse going 
| pleasantly and at his ease, though the pace is fast ; we pop him through a 


| 





‘Dat nothing can be easier than for & person to judge of the pace he is go- 


bullfincher, and find the next field a heavy one: let the uothinking rider 
keep up the pace, in a few strides he finds his horse lie heavy on hand; 
let him then persevere, and the chances are, before he reaches the next 
fence the nag gives a sob, and then one hundred yards more and he shuts 
up; the pace has not increased, but the ground has changed, and the pace 
kills here, though three minutes before your horse might have been ‘pul- 
ling double.’ 

The idea may suggest itself that if with such horses as are now ridden, 
and those in such racing conditions as hunters in fast countries are now 
put into, it requires a good deal of judgment to keep with hounds across 
Leicestershire, how did our ancestors get on, in a country that has not 
changed since their days ? The reply to such a query is, ‘the pace’ did it 
or rather as we should now estimate it, the absence of pace; yet \n further 
corroboration of my statement that pace being severe or otherwise is quoad 
the animal and not the speed.~ Thousands have seen the print of the Bils 
den Coplow rus ; I have no doubt but the pace on that occasion was what 
we should now hold as comparatively slow yet eporting history tells us of 
more horses dead beat on that day than we have on record of the fastest 
thing that has occurred lately over the same country ; and no wonder that 
it should be so. It is far more than half a century since the old fashioned 
quite half bred hunter has been ridden ; 
such names as Forester, Cholmondeley, Alvanley, Martin, Hawk, Dear 
sley, Jadis, Germaine, Mellish, Smith, and scores of others, then went a 
far different pace ; they got to nearly thorough-bred ones for their riding, 
but it did not stop there ; many horses belonging to such names were bred 
well enough to race, perhaps were tried, and if found wanting speed for 
the turf they were made hunters of; but now horses are going that could 
race, have done so, and were, to say the least,very fair race-horses. There- 
fore, the present pace, fast as it is, is no more to them than was that of the 
Bilgden Coplow day to the nags that went in that run. 

We will now look a \ittle as to the effects of pace on harnees horses, and 
though coaching is now almost forgotten, I must allude to, or rather quote it 
as the best criterion whereby to judge of harness pace. When six miles and 
a-half an hour was considered a very fair rate ot going, if a team stopped, 
the smoke was not at all outdone by that of a whole platoon firing, the hor- 
ses were distressed, perhaps for them tired would be a better term ; the 
mails were increased as to pace to eight miles an hour, their horses were 
not more beat than the others, though perhaps a little more winded, but 
they smoked less. Why wasthis? Simply because they were a better 
bred sort, could and did go faster. The increased pace produced better 


condition, and moreover it was found that stuffing them with hay would not | 


do; even the horse-keepers began to get a smattering of what condition 
meant, and would tell you ‘at the pace our horses go we must do so and 
80.’ 

Then came ten miles an hour, and every man who has had anything to 
do with coach-horses knows the enormous d fference in wear and tear of 
horseflesh this additional two miles made ; but we must look a little as to 
how and why it made this vast difference ; It Was not that, with proper 
rest, ten miles an hour on a good level road would have distressed such 
horses as were latterly bought for fast coaches, but the ten miles per hour 
included a hundred and fifty over ali sorts of country, so that the teams 
that went eight miles an hour on hilly or heavy ground were distressed by 
weight, and those who made up for this by going at the rate of sixteen 
were distressed by pace. Had they only to rate ten miles an hour over 
such a ground as Hartford-bridge flat, the pace would have been play to 
them, though it would have sewed up euch a8 Were used in the old slow 
coaches. Of course pace will always distress when it becomes severe ona 
particular horse under particular circumstances : but it is not whether the 
rate be six miles per hour or sixteen, but what goes it, and where, and 
how he goes it. ; : 

There can be no doubt but that the better bred a horse is, the less will 
he be distressed by pace ; but habit has @ good deal to do with this as well 
as breeding, for we must bear in mind that, speaking in general terms, the 
higher a horse is bred, the faster is the pace he is accustomed to go; the 
advantage we get by blood is in its way tantamount to the advantage the 
diamond has over the pebble ; the material of the diamoad enables us to 
give it a higher polish than that of the pebble ; so the blood of the race- 
horse enables him to bear that training to produce speed that the low bred 
horse cannot. If, however, we were to take the racing bred foal from its 
parent dam, and give it to a cart mare to bring up, we should greatly mar 
his general attributes as to elasticity of action and quickness of usual mo- 
tion, for nothing 1s more true than the homely adage that * habit is second 
nature,’ the foal following a quick lively dam that occasionally exercises 


an hour when he was only going at that of fifteen; [1 would then change 


ty well judge the pace they are at, by seeing how far the other horses are | 
extended ; but the head lad has nothing but practice, the feel of his horse, | 


| 


thirty years ago the owners of | 


meer ees» 


turally follows her, and thus becomes accustomed to quickness of motion, 
we May say, from its birth; this ts in fact * pace,’ or the prelude to what 
in after day we shall call pace in him; if instead of this he merely walked 
about with a cart mare, he would contract the slow, heavy, dwelling step 
of the nurse, and, from being unused to feel any excitement, would be- 


come, so far as their difference of breeding would allow, as energetic, dull, 
| and phlegmatic in temperament as the mare herself. Uoder such circum 
| tances, independent of becoming phlegmatic in temperament and habits, 
he would become so also in action from the want of his capabilities in that 
particular beiag put intoor kept in practice; we all koow that whether a 
| horse is naturally slow or fast, his speed, be it what it may, is wonderfally 
increased by traiuing : now the fact is training is practice: it is first, 
practice as toa proper mode of going; secondly, practice as to going « 
given length; and finally, practice as to wind and speed, in another word 
* pace.’ 
_ [have mentioned the very common result of amateurs riding races of 
| any sort being punishment to their horses; that is, first riding them to all 
| but a stand still, and then most uselessly punishing them. Whence arises 
, this ? solely from wanting knowledge of * pace’ We will suppose acou- 
ple of amateurs of the general order undertaking to ride in the same race 
with professionals or gentlemen who from constant practice can ride as 
well ; the two amateurs no doubtjgo off with the lead, most likely at very 
best pace. Pink and black cap considers that if blue and yellow cap’s horse 
can last at the pace he is going, that his will also ; and such jocks seem by 
what they do to be impressed with the idea that if a horse by being taken 
off at speed gains a hundred yards lead in the first half mile, he will gain 
four in the two miles’ run; and I can almost fancy a fresh gentleman-jock 
saying to himself in such a case, ‘Gad! I must be after him, or he will 
run right away from us all.’ But supposing our two amateurs to be going 
as | have mentioned, each is afraid that the other’s horse will keep up his 
rate of speed ; but the half dozen professionals far behind them are quite 
aware that neither of the nags can live at the pace, so they quietly wait 
till they drop back to them ; then the astounded amateurs find the others 
sailing by them, pulling hard, and striding along quite at their ease ; the 
amateurs, as they conceive quite artistically, begin shaking their horses 
(somehow), that is, twisting their arms and bodies right and left; and right 
they find this makes, as it is done, as much impression on the beaten nags 
as it would oo a clothes-horse ; in go the spurs ; this produces a spirit for 
a few strides, and perhaps even brings them up to the leading horses ; the 
professionals now make the pace better, and before the distance post is 
neared leave the amateurs as dead beat and safe as if they were under the 
turf instead of on it. Now comes the time the whalebone goes to work, 
perhaps with professionals as well as amateurs, but with this difference, 
the former only use it so long as they find their horse auswer to it, that is, 
has powers of increased exertion left in him, which fora short distance 
punishment stimulates him to make: the amateurs begin with their whips 
long before they are required, and long after they can possibly be of any 
use, farther than as a kind of match between themselves, most probably for 
which shall have the honor of being seventh, three or four score yards 
behind the last ef the ruck. 

In such a supposed instance it is the veritable pace that killed ; not that 
it Was merely too much for the amateurs’ horses, who might be the best of 
the lot, but it was too much probably tor any horse ; that it was such, a 
new-fledged amateur rider could form no judgment of, nor in truth could 
the best rider in England rate the pace of race horses unless he had been 
accustomed to ride them, the action and style of going differing so materi- 
ally as it does from that of the hunt over diversity of hanting ground. This 
is well known to those conversant with such matters, and [ trust will be 
credited by those who are horsemen, but unaccustomed to ride on a flat ; 
but men Knowing little or nothing about horses in their different uses will 
hardly believe me when 1 say there are thousands, and those who doubt 
my assertion probably among the number, who know nothing about ‘ pace’ 
even in a common gig on an ordinary bigh road, yet indubitably such is the 
case. 

We will suppose we see a person in a gig with his reins in one hand, 
and thet within six inches of the splash board or dash. If he haga free 
horse I think, I will venture to say, his whip is stuck behind him to show 
what an out-and out nag he has; for as toa whip ever being used as an 
additional signal or aid to the hand, it is athing he never contemplates, his 
only idea being that its use is to thresh a horse if he does not go fast 
enough ; but should he keep it in his dexter to be ready for the last named 
purpose he either holds it in the position of a toasting-fork or in that of 
the God knows what-it’s called, that is placed on the Lord Mayor’s coach 
as the insignia of office. His seat (I should rather say mode of sitting) is 
on the front edge of the cushion in a position that leads us to suppose he 
is avoiding a tenpenny nail rising through and coming in contact with his 
person, his heels touching the hee'board, for which he concludes it is put 
there. If sucha man, unfortunately for the horse, has a good goer, my 
life on it he is going fourteen miles an hour, that is as long as he can; and 
if, vice versa, he has one that cannot manage eight, if he finds another 
carriage coming along at a wager-rate pace, he begins plying the whip to 
prevent his getting the go by. This-all arises from his knowing nothing of 
pace his horse is going, it at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, he is not 
aware that he is doing so; consequently, if he has a twenty mile stage be- 
fore him, he lets him go at the same pace that he might do from Hyde 
Park Corner to Turnham Green ; and, supposing him going that road, is 
greatly surprised if when he comes to Longford he finds his borse fall off 
in pace: if he is a humane man he allows the nag to finish bis stage at his 
own pace, fearing something is amiss with him ; and on arriving at Salt 
Thus do 











| Hill, wken he finds he will not feed, he cannot account for it. 
horses suffer from men who are not judge of pace, 

We will now suppose another case ; that ix, of the carriage [ have al- 
luded to coming up to such a driver as I have particularised; be has, we 
will say, an animal that could not get over nine miles of ground within the 
hour, if he was flayed alive in the endeavor to make him do it; seeing the 
other carriages at his side, he is not judge enough to see by the action of 
the rival neg, or by the invisibility of the spokes of the wheels of the rival 
carriage, the pace it is going. He whips his own Dobbin, thinking a little 
more exertion will save the ignominy of being left behind; he bas no idea 
| of the enormity of difference in point of going there is between nine and 

fitteen miles an hour, They say no one knows what he can do till he tries ; 
our driver tries what his horse can do, flogs him, he breaks into an awk- 
ward canter, he pulls kim ia, hits him again, again he canters, he snatches 
at his horse’s bit, the nag does not know whether he means that he is to in 
crease the pace in the canter or to trot; so by the time the other carriage 
is out of sight our driver has so confused his horse that it would take a 
coachwan a couple of miles to get him to settle to the best trot be was ca- 
pable of. This dilemma, it will be seen, solely arose from want of being 
able to judge of the pace the passing horse was going at, and of that his 
own had action to accomplish. : 

Some of ofy acquaintances who know about as much of horses as [ do of 
alchemy, have at times told me they thought I exaggerated the ignorance 
of many in this respect; that, in fact, no men knew so little as [ accuse 
them of. In the hope of exculpating myselt from this heavy charge, I shall 
beg pardon for digressing for a few lines to mention an anecdote of only a 
few days since. ’ 

In the hope of further elucidating some ideas and opinions I had given 
out in the last work I published, namely, ‘ The Stud for Practical Purposes, 
&c.,’ I painted two sketches of horses, one of ‘a pretty good sort for most 
purposes,’ the other of ‘ rayther a bad sort for any purpose;’ the latter I in- 
tended to be, and verily flatter myself is, the portraiture of as very a wretch 
in point of shape and make as can weil be imagined; the sketches were 
engraved and returned to me, and now hang on the wall of a sitting room. 
| One of my acquaintance called in, and looked at the sketches. On my ex- 
| plaining for what purpose they had been done, he remarked he did not think 
| the one I considered mis-shapen as by any means so. I asked him to show 
me one good point about him. 

‘ Why,’ said he, * is he not very good about his loins ?’ 

‘ I think he could not well be worse,’ replied I, ‘ ualess his back was 
broken.’ 

This he did not at all agree to. 

* Well,’ said he,‘ you must allow be has very handsome legs.’ 

‘ Now,’ replied I, ‘ I have quite done.’ 

If any one who looks at the engraving does not say ti 
bad in every way as legs can be, [ shall indeed be greatl 
I hope the anecdote will satisfy the reader that I do not so much 
the knowledge of some men, as to horses, as they imagine. 

We will now, lastly, bring down pace to its very lowest, K / 
degree. I think most persons will agree with me in saying that if thirty 
years since we had contemplated a trot for a wagon horee it would have 
been held by a brewer, distiller, proprietor of road broad wheeled wagons, 
farmers, or their servants, as contemplating certaio death to the aaimal, 
and so probably it woald have been to one who never exceeded three miles 
an hour from the day he was foaled to that of his death ; for, ae [ have be- 
fore said, pace is slow or fast guoad the nature or ote animals. At 
the period J allude to, going at a snail’s pace caused both defective wind 
and activity in the cart-horse, and without these It was as impossible he 
could move quickly as it was contrary to his driver's wish that he should 
do so: this was all the effect of habit; for the heaviest dray- horse, if ac- 
customed to do so (as we now see), can Bol only walk a fast pace, but trot 
with considerable activity, and the deiog both in moderation is highly bene- 
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Among other horses, I have owned cart-horses, and was always quite MOBILE RACES. COMPANION TO THE ‘FIELD SPORTS.” 
aware of the great loss of time the farmer sustained by the slowness ol | i Spring Races over the Mobil. »mm eo uesday, the 5th of | MR. HERSERT “ : An teak age yess wos , 

movements, and that of the equally slow animals wi ve them. | 5 Marsch, ond contiane Sve days tee ee FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING 
y 3 I saw the difference itn point of a weenthete: . . Sern stakes are now open to n dis PR): WEEE SES: DOSLOEAE Ts oe ‘ 

( going peigium } | ‘ . 15th February 71 . F rHE 
e mous thick-set horses and our apparently less uowieidy ones I book I. Sweepstakes for 2 yr.olds. Sub. ¢ h yrfeit; Mile heats. Three or more UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERIC4 
ed this a9 a hint, and on my return set to work in right earnest with horses to make a race To be runon the Veb ge farch Sth. 1850 WITH 
and men on the score of accelerated motion ; with the horses I had little 2. Sweepstakes for 3yr.olds, Sub. $ $100 torfeit; Mile heats. Conditions, time ELABORADPE ENGRAVINGS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR 
na of running, &c., as in No.1}. BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ., 


trouble in effecting my purpose, but with the less rational or more obstin- 
ate animals, the carters, I had a great deal—in fact, with them I could make 
no progress. I must allow they were capital judges of ‘ pace,’ for nothing 
could get them beyond their regular one ; however, I got some a little bet- 
ter bred, and finally carried my point ; my borses got in better wind and 
condition, did their work in less time, yet still with more ease to them- 
selves aod far more advantage to myself 

It will be seen from what I have stated, that whether in race-horse, hun- 
ter, harness horse, or cart horse, a fast or slow pace is ouly a relative term. 
That increase of pace judiciously brought into use is beneficial to the ani- | 
mal, and that it is only by * overmarking’ either animal as to his rate that 
distress is brought on. It is no more distress to a good fast buggy horse in 
proper condition to do four miles in fifteen minutes, than it is to the slow 
plethoric one to do two in the same time ; therefore, whenever a man finds | 
his horse distressed by pace, it is useless for him to attempt to excuse him- 
self or to deny the homely but indubitable truth—he had been guilty of 
either want of humanity or want of judgment. 

The London Sporting Magazine, for December, 1849. 





A Numerous Ancestry.—Fowler, the phrenologist, in his work entitled 
‘Hereditary Descent,’ says, that every human being on the face of the globe 
is compelled, from a demand in nature, to have two parents, four grand 
parents, eight great grand parents, sixteen ancestors of the fourth genera- 
tion back, thirty-two of the fifth, two hundred and fifty six of the eighth, 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight of the fifteenth, almost 
one million and fifty thousand of the twentieth, and nearly one thousand 
seventy-three million of the thirtieth generation. The whole number of 
every one’s ancestors for fifty generations, amounts to two thousand three 
hundred and sixty two billion, seven hundred and forty nine thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen million, two hundred and fourteen thousand and for- 
ty-six (2,362,749,914,214,046)—a multitude, verily, which no man can 
number, no mind conceive! The blood of this vast host is running in the 
veins of every living mortal, and that, reckoning back only fifty genera- 


tions! 

Woman's Ingenuity.—It takes a woman to leap over, crawl under 
wriggle through, or otherwise evade the force of a law which stands in the 
way of any design she has at heart. The Philadelphia Ledger to the honor 
of the sex, cites the fol!owing illustration in poiat: ; 

‘The Spirit of the Times mentions the fact of a couple in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., having been divorced, on account of the inebriety of the busband, and 
re-married afterwards. It exclaims,‘who will tell us that there is no 
thing new under the luminary ? We will, in this instance at least. By- 
ron has said that all Heaven and Earth could not produce a new idea, and 
our cotemporary will perhaps think so too, when we state that in France, 
a devoted wife, having inherited a fortune at the close of the last century, 
and wishing to give it to her liege lord, which the law forbade during cov- 
erture, by the advice of counsel had herself divorced, donated the fortune 
to her late husband, and married him again. This is another instance ol 
the heroic in woman, and 1s a substantial fact in legal history.’ 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


FIRST rate retriever Dog for sale, he is a good finder and putter up; well broke, 
A and just arrived trom England—price $25. To be seen at Mr. Scott’s, 5 Dey an’ 
d 2 | 








near Broadway. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
AND THE 
BRITISH QUARTEKLY REVIEWS. 

WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions among the nations of Eu- 
rope, which have followed each other in such quick succession, and of which 
‘the end is not yet,’ the leading periodicals of Great Britain have become invested 
with a dezree of interest hitherto uaknown. They occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hasty, disjointed, and necessarily imperfect records of the newspapers, | 
and the elabora‘e and pondereus treatises to be furnished by the historian at a future | 
day. Whoever reads these periolicals 0 tains a correct and connected acceunt of all 
the political events of the old world, as th2y occur, and learns the various « onclu- 
sions drawn from them by the leading spirits of the age. The American publishers 
therefore deem it proper to call renewed attention to the works they republish, and 
the very low prises at which they are offered to subscribers. The following is their | 
ist, viz : 





| 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, | 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, | 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOUD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. | 
In these periolicals are contained the views, moderately, though clearly and firm- | 
ly expressed, o! the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Radical — 
‘ Blackwood’ and the ‘ London Quarterly’ are Tory ; the ‘Edinburgh Review’ Whig; 
and the ‘ Westminster Review’ Liberal. The ‘North British Review’ owes its es- | 
tablishment to the last great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in | 
its views on any one of the grand departments of human knowleilge ; it was origmal- | 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his de th, is conducted by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is of the very 
highest order The‘ Westminster.’though reprinted under that title only, is pub- 
lished in England under t.e title of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,’ it be- 
ing in fact a union of the twe Reviews formerly published and reprinted under sepa- 
rate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination, of umiting in one 
work the best featares of both as heretofore issued 
The abovo Periedicals are reprinted in New York, immediately en their arrival by 
the Brilish Steamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful 
copies of the originals, Black wood’s Magazine being an exact fac similc of the Edin- | 
burgh edition | 





TERMS 

For any one of the four Reviews.......... - $3,00 per annum 
For any two do oC OCC CCC e Ce OCeerscerncees CR ™ " 
For any three do ee ere ece ences ecenes a * 
Pare 0 te AGIOS, , a5 5656 bebe Nr kes ee ee ceeennce Cae OS 
For Blackwood’s M+gazine CAPA UE RL eRE 4 ote NAS cia = « | 
Fer Blackwood and fhree Reviews... .....ccccescescesceser 960 * ‘ | 
For Blackwood aad the four Reviews. .......0.c0cce0ee08 - 10:06 * : | 

Payments to be mad» in all cases ia advance. 


: CLUBBING 
Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on payment | 
ot the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis 
*,* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paii, or 
franked, to the Publishers, ; 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 79 Fulton Street, New York, | 
d 29} Entrance 54 Gold Street. | 





TROTTING STALLION WANTED. 
y ’ANTED, a first rate Trotting Stallion, not over tl years old, must be’ of good 
size, appearance, and sty!e of movement. Any person having such aone for 
sale will please write, giving pedigree, description and price, to 
s 29:3m*} THOS. ALDERSON, Nashville, Tenn. 


METROPOLITAN; LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER BANK 
AND BETTING OFFICE 

Central gffice removed to 

20 MIDDLE ROW, HIGH HOLBORN, OPPOSITE GRAYS INN LANE. | 

Established 1843. 

._ Bink has been established for the perfect security of those who may wish to 

invest their money in the great Racing events of the day. The busines: is con- 

ducted under the direction of competent managers, and strengthened by the guaran- 

tee of unquestionable Trustees. The advantages derived from this mode must be ob- 

vious, as it will ensure, beyonda doubt, the security which even Tattersall’s tas fail- 














edtodo. Five percent commission will be deducted trom the amounts won. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE DERBY, 1850. 
Amongst Amongst 

the the Non- | 
Subscribers. Ist Horse. 2d Horse. 3d Horse. Starters. starters. | 
4,000 at £10 0 0 £20,000 £10,000 £5,000 £3,000 £2,000 | 

12,000 at 5 0 0 30,000 15,000 7.000 5,000 3,000 

20 000 at 10 0 10,000 5.000 2,500 1,500 l ‘000 
20,000 at 010 0 5,000 2,500 1,250 800 "450 | 
20,000 at 0 5 0 2,500 1,250 625 400 195 | 
20 000 at 9 $8 6 1,250 625 300 200 125 | 


In consequence of the magnitude of the bufiness of this office, subscribers are re- 
minded to make their applications as early as possible ; not merely to save the mana- | 
gers from trouble, but themselves from disappointment ¢ | 

By these means the invester of £5 has the chance of gaining either £10.000. 5.000 | 
or 2,000. For £1 £5,000, 2,000 or 1,500 For 10s. £2,500, 1,200 or 000. For 5s. £1.250 
600 or 300 = For 2s. 6d. £625, 300 or 150. In addition to the above there are the chaaces 
of winning as many bets, as in each scale there are horses entered. | 

Prizes paid, as placed by the Judge, the day aitertherace. Third ho se decided by | 
pews Life.’ Post office orders made payable to James Anderson, 20 Midile Row 
igh-holborn, at the ‘ost-office, High-holborn, will meet with instant attention : 
Return Lists will be forwarded to all Country Subscribers y 
d 22-10t) JAMES ANDERSON, Secretary. 








, NOTICE, 
YHE COPARTNERSHIP of the undersigned will expire b its 0 limitati 
i Feb. 1, 1850. Mr Ellis retiring from the concern , ’ Pew enrerre 
J F ; TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Pe to the above, we give notice that we have determined to sell our entire 
0 
’ DIAMONDS, JEWELRY AND FANCY ARTICLES, 
before Feb. 1, and respectfully suggest to ourtriends in this and the neighboring ci- 
tes, thatthey will consult their own interests by an inspection of our prices, which 
will be marked so low as to ensure the accomplishment of our intentions, and render it 
a real economy of money (as well as time,) to make purchases at our store instead ofa 
@hiees tite AUCTION SALES. 
® Cannot of course be the same facilities fora proper examination of good 
or the same responsibility as to quality and value ie nae 
Shonen NOVELTIES 
now openiog our Fall lmportations, and will kave the pleasure of showi 
a very much larger collection of new, rich and lesirable goo is tian has ever bean, of 


38 now for sale in this country. vane Epes ae oR oh, 4 
@ 22 t Ist jan} aatry TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


; on the evening previous to the race for whic 


| Youatton the Horse, with a Treatise on Draugnt, by J. R. Branei, and an ap- 


| Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia, 57 plates..... 


3. Sweepstakes for allages. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit ; Two mile heats. Conditions, 
time of running, &c., as in No.1, 
d 15] R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS RACES. 








j te Spring Races over the Metairie Course willcommence on Tuesday, the 19th 


of March, 1850, and contiaue six diys : 

The following Stakes are new open to name and close, with the Secretary, on the 
15th February, 1350: ne ’ 

1. Sweepstakes for2 yr. olds. Sf. $300, $100 forfeit ; Mile heats. Three or more 
to make arace. To be run over the Metairie Course on the 19th March, 1850 ; 

2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $30v, $100 forfeit ; Two mile heats. Conditions, 
time of running, &c , asin No. 

3. Sweepstakes for all ages. 
time of running, &c., asin No. 

4. Sweepstakes for allages. 
on the 23d of March, 185v. Three or more to make a race. 
in No.1. 

5. Carnnar Srake.—We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over ths Me- 
tairie Course, on the first day of the Spring Meeting in 1851, with colts and fillies foaled 
in 1848. Sub. $500, half forfeit, and $100 declaration, to be made on the Ist of March, 
1851. Five or more subscribers to makea race. To uameand close on the lith Feb. , 
1850. Mile heats. Now eight subs. :~ 

W S. Minor, has three nominations. 

J. J. Hughes names two. 

A.H. Carnaland T J. Wells name gr {. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango. 

; Stephen D. Elliott. Duncan F. Kenner. 
R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


= 


Sub. $500, half forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, 


Sub. $1000, $300 forfeit; Four mile heats. To be run 
To name and close as 


d 15} 











UNION COURSE, L. I. 
Se Following Trotting Sweepstakes are open, to come off ever the above Course 
in Aprilaid May next. 

ist.—For 4 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness 
halt forfeit, purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

2d.—For 5 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3in 5, in harness. 
purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

3d.—For horses that never trotted for purse or stake, mile heats best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. Sub $100 each, h. ft , purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

4th.—For horses that never won a purse over $50, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, 
Sub. $100 each, h ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

5th.—For horses that never wona purse over $100, mile heats, best 3 in 5 in har- 
ness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., purse $100 added by the proprietor 

6th —For horses that never won a purse over $100,two mile heats, in harness. 
Sub. $100 each, h. ft, purse of $100 added by the proprietor. 

7th.—For horses that never trotted for purse or stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 2501b 
wagons. Sub. $100 each. h ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

8th.—For horses that never won a purse over $50, two mile heats, to 2501b. wagons. 
Sub. $100 each, h ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor, 

9th.—For all pacers, mile heats, best 3 in5, in harness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., purse 
of $100 added by the proprietor. 

10th.—For all pacers, mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
purse of $100 adsted by the proprietor. 


Subscription $100 each, 
Sub. $100 each, h. ft., 


Sub. $100 each, h. ft., 


1lth.—For 4 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3in5, to go as they please. Sub. $100 
each, h. ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 
12th.—For 5 yr. old colts, mile heats, best3 in 5,to go as they please. Sub. $100 


each, h. ft, purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 


13th.—For horses that never trotted for purse or stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, under 


the saddle. Sub. $100 each, h ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

14th —For horses that never trotted for purse or stake, two mile heats, under the 
saddie. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., purse of $50 adied by the proprietor. 

15th.—For double teams of matched horses, m le heats, best 3 in 5 
h. ft., purse of $50 added by the proprietor. 

Entries to be directedto JOHN I. SNEDECOR, who will be at Green & Maddin’s, 
Chatham Square, from 7 to9 P. M., to receive the entries, on Saturday, 29th inst., 
when the stakes will be closed Two or more entries to make a race. (ds 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, 8. C., will com- 
mence on Wednesday, February 6th, 1350, and continue throughout the week. 
Wednesday, Feb. 6th.—Jockey Club purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Same Day.—Hutchinson Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats. 
there are seven nominations 

Thursday, Feb 7.—/Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 

Same Day.—A Second Race for a Purse given by the Club $150, Two mile heats, 
free for all ages. 

Friday, Feb &°.—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same Day.—Hutchinson Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, To this race there 
are two nominations. 

Saturday, Feb. 9.—Handicap Race, $600, Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Second Race.—Jockey Ciub Purse $200, Three miles—a single heat 

— fer age on each day, and the entries to be made according to the following 
rules :— 

‘ Hors es shall be entered with the Steward, by sealed entries, before nine o’clock, 

4 they are to contend. No post en- 


Sub. $100 each, 





To this race 


trance.’ 
Any further information required will be furnished by application in Charleston, 
Ss. iy JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary South Carolina Jockey Club. 
dil 





ST. HYACINTHE RACBS=-AUGUST, 1550. 
ST HYACINTHE Sweepstakes, of £20 each, half forfeit, with £50 added—£25 to 
goto the second horse. Two anda half miles—Turf Club weights; free for all 
horses, with 101b. allowance for horses bred in Canada. To name and forfeit to be 
paid on or before the Ist day of May next, with Mr. Laframboise, at St. Hyacinthe, 
Canada East, or with Mr. Wm. T. Porter, office ‘Spirit of, the Times,’ New York. 
resent Subscribers, 10. [s 29-7t 


VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER WORKS, 
FOR FARMERS, SPORTSMEN, &c. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 252 BROADWAY . 
sk Farmers’ Lidrary—Animal Economy—many illustra tions, 2 vols., large, 

Ove., BAR OOM. «ois 6.05.6 66.8 0 HOE.6 6s 605006 666 600 686s 6 Oa .0 be 6.40 0 BOD 
British Husbandry, exhibiting the farming practice in Europe, 3 vols.,8vo.,cloth 5,50 
Johnson C. W. Modern Agricultural Improvements, being a supplement to the 

above, 8vo., cloth........ 88 

pendix on Veterinary Science, by W. C. Spooner, new edition, Svo.,cloth.. 2,00 
VYouatt on Cattle, their breeds, management and diseases, 8vo.,cloth......... 2,00 
Youatt on Sheep, with remarks on different qualities of weol, 8ve., cloth...... 2,00 
Donaldson on Manures, Grasses, Farming, &c., 8vo., Cloth. .......62e0++0++ 2,00 
White James Improved Art of Farriery, by Rossee, 8vo., cloth. ..........4.. 2,00 


Craven’s Young Sportsmans’ Mauual, sm. 8vo.,, Cloth. .......0.eeseeeeeees 2,25 
Tne Stud for Practical Purposes and Practical Men, by Harry Hieover, 
1906., 208s.s os $5 008 0005 64S.) S65 ed Seeesererceosescceaceerces EGO 
The Pocket and The Stud, by Harry Hieover, 12mo,, }bd.........0.000. 000+ 1,50 
Scott’s British Field Sports | vol. 8vo.,34 steel plates...... 4,00 


Scott's Sportsman’s Repository, | vol. 4to., with 42 plates of the horse and dog. -» 5,50 
4,00 


TUR TT Tiee eet Tee 
Johnson’s Hunting Directory, | vol., illustrated... . 8... ....00ceceeeeeeee 1,50 
Blaine’s Veterinary Art, Sth edition, 1 Vol.8VO ....cccccrccsccvccccescee 3,00 
Blaine’s Canine Pathology, l vol. 8vo........ 2,75 


*,* English books imported to order, in quantities or by the single copy, onthe most 
favorable terms. i 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, and Public Institutions, supplied promptly with En- 
glish and American Periodicals. ©.8.FRANCIS &CO., 

d 15) Booksellers, Publishers and [mporters: 


WASHBURN’S DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 
252 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL,) NEW YORK. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
INIATURES, including cases and color, (warranted to give satisfaction, or ao 


1 charge,) from 75 cents upwards. (d 15. 
MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SACRAMENTO CITY. 
Stephen C. Massett, Chas. O. Brewster, (d 13 








“2 YACHT FOR SALE. 
Slag Yacht Breeze, schooner-rigged, copper fastened, on? year old, and registers 
105 tons. She is 64 leet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 fee! 6 inches deep, and well 


found in every respect. for further particulars apply to 





_4 «Se ll OSCAR COLES, 91 West Street. 
FOR SALE, 
Pa Schooner Yacht ‘ SIREN,’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 
years old Apply at 220 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. 1d 8-t.6% 











ARRIVED AT LAST!! 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER, 
F. BROUGH is now ready to su »ply his sporting friends and the Trad 
) ‘ e ( » Trade gener- 
ally, with the well known brands of Sporting Powder, made by Curtis & Har- 
Can wre on waee will be found the favorite beand No. 28—long White 
anister—No. jiamond Grain—Blue Canister, -- 
pn 3 e ister, very fine—No. 2 do. coarser, tor damp 
di dail eiaches 7 Hd FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
nasers at a distance the Canisters ar eke 25 ‘ _— » 
egnedie ceek Stance the Canisters are packed in 25 and 12lb. sree 








ALBERT’S SHADES, 
OLD ALE! OLD, OLD ALE! OLD, OLD, OLD ALE! 
' ATTENTION! 
gibon ate tga Ale, particularly old countrymen, are hereby notified to step for- 
ant New Ye . vaste ofthis delicious liquid, which will be on draught between thi s 
iat cote otitic f h ive years old, and brewed expressly for this establishment, defy - 
hoe tome th ong the most noted houses in this Union. Those old Johany Bulls tia t 
inenll and iad, i, of this compound by their long absence from home, are invite d 
pe dw: Judge for themselves. Three different taps always on the go, independent 
g ove. Steaks, rarebits, chops, &c., ke., &c., at the old Albert Shades, No. 1523 
sherry St., between Catherine and Market, New York. {ds 











SINCLAIR’S, 
. aa 754 BROADWAY, CORNER 8th St. 
OBERT SINCLAIR respectfully informs his friends and the public, his vatrons, 
that he is now ready to suppl. them with the good things of this lite, (in the way 


of eating) —Game ot every description in his old style, oysters, &c., kc. Rooms for 
Supper varties. 
Furnished apartments for gentlemen to let, on the European plan. {n 10 





Author of ‘ Field Sports of the United States, etc,,—‘ My Shooting Box’'— The Deer 
Stalkers’—‘ Cromwell’—‘ The Roman Traitor, etc., etc. 

Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research to render this ‘ Complete An. 
gler,’ the Text-book for Piscatorial Sportsm 2n in the New World; It embraces every. 
thing of the newest and most approved methods, means, and applianc es for taking at) 
the varieties of game fish. 

Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will o¢ - 
cupy a large Portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of 
the gentle scienee ; but the bait-tisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea-fisher, all wil) 
find something in its pages to entertain andinstruct ; nor will the epicure be forgotten, 
as Frank Forester considers it a part of the 3portsm in’s art, not only to bring the 
game to bag or basket cleverly, but to bring it to table tastefully. 

One volume, 8 vo. Price $24. : 

8 22] STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers,j222 Broadway, N.Y, 


=, 








TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other quajj. 


ties of 
GUNS, PISTOLS ; we 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods, hoping to merit from all, who fa. 
vor him with patronage, the same geod opinion that prompted the following highly 
complimentary netices of his establishment, he ¥ 

Extract from ‘Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished ay. 
thor, H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2.. page 121. : 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work, flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder, 
wadding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper, a few doors above Maiden 
Lane, in Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can 
go astray in sending orders for any supplies of fancy or out-of-the-way implements or 
materials of sportsmanship to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly 
served.’ 
| Extract from the columns ef the ‘ Spirit of ths Times,’ May 26, 1949—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N.G,of Worcester, Mass., an occa. 
sional correspondent of that paper. 3 ' 

* All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readi 
ly be obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 173 Broadway, New York, 
where you may be sure of being faitntully served, and honorably dealt by, whether 
you go in person or send your order. (Aug 25-6m 











FOR SALE, 


A” Independent, Quarter Second, stop watch, of superior qualicy ; imported by 
Gelston, Ladd & Co. Price $150. Enquire of JOHN BAUR, watchmaker, 119 


Fulton Street. [o 6-tég@ 





THE EYE. 
R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention to dis- 
eases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and assures the public that there are 
net amongst the numerous diseases to which the human eye is subject any one 
which cannot be effectually eradicated, and a permanent cure effected Dy his treat 
ment. 

Dr. W. imports Artificial Eyes from one of the first makers in Paris, of a very supe 
rior quality and improved make, which he wiil insert so as to resemble the natural 
organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. 

Ottice hours from 9 to 3 o’clock, P. M. 

A pamphlet containing many remarkable cures effected by Dr. Wheeler, can b@had 
| gratuitously at his office, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application 
| to him by letter, post paia. {n 10 

_ _-— -- - _ —— 


E. J. TRYON, 2 JOHN STREET, 

yet: to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale 

of Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for 
Stock, such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he has a rare 
collection of Bulbous Roots. E.J.T.begs also to state his facilities are such that 
enable him to procure any description of seeds and plants from London, having made 
| arrangements with Mr. Geo. Chariwood, of London 
| N. B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &e., &e. {n 3 


MRS. BEMAN’S SHIRTS. 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. MAD#& TO ORDER. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT TO NON RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK. 
RS. BEMAN vill send her Shirts to any part of the United States, or of the world, 
{ and guarantee a fit to any gentleman who will send her the following measures 
in inches—exact size, with no allowances : 
; 1. Around the neck. 
{ 2. Around the wrist. 
| 3. Around the chest, under the arms. 
4. Three distances from the top of shoulder at the joint. 
First, breadth across trom top to top at the broadest part. 
Second, length of shoulder from top to the neck at the collar band. 
Third, length of arm from top of shoulder, around the elbow to wrist joint. 

5. Lastly, it is necessary to know whether the person has a long neck, and carries 
his head erect, or whether he is round shouldered, with short neck, inclining forward. 
Also, the length of the shirt, or height of the person. 

Remember that this is the first advertisement of the kind ever published in 
the United States {nm 17-4t 
Oct. Ist, 1849. 








JOHN MULLIN. GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM Ne. 3 BARCLAY ST., TO 140 NASSAU ST. 
9 fae he continues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also,imported guns, gun and pistol lecks,and materials fer the gu» 
trade in general. 
N. B. Guns restocked and alteredfrom flint to percussion; old gunsmade over, to 
look as good asnew,and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most 
reasonabie terms. my 16-lyr 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN. BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
’ No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
* VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establish 
4 ment in the city, Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibps’ 
Adhesive Cue Wax ; Silk and Worsted Pockets ; Fringes ; French and American Pa 
tent Cue Points ; Cord, Pool Boards Rule Boards. etc. In short everything in the 
trade always to be had. Spanish pins. , 
§G- Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly asi 
given in person. fo 6-ly 











DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER, 
W F. BROUGH announces to those of his friends and the public devoted to field 
e sports, that he has received, per Europa, an invoice of Diamond Grain an 
other Gunpowder, shipped per bark Jane Goudie, by Curtis & Harvey, London, anc 


expected daily. Orders received at the office of 
n 3} ABRAHAM BELL & SON, 117 Fulton St 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB, 


HE New York Sportsman’s Club will hold their regular monthly meetings on the 








2d Monday evening of every month, at the Florence Hotel, corner‘of Bread 
way and Walker Street, at 8 o’clock. Members are requested to be ptnctual ix 
their attendance. 

Any violation ofthe game laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite 
information being given to either of the officers of the Club. 

By orderof the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 

n 11-6m.] 





FOR SALE, 
‘Q.HE Thorough bred celebrated stallion ‘ YOUNG ROUGH AND READY.’ This 
beautiful horse stood at Hyde Park tae last season, and his stock was eagerly 

sought after. 
| ‘This colt (being only 4 past,) is thought, by good judges, to be superior.in point of 
beauty to any stallion in the State. 9H s speelis very respectable 

For further particulars please address JAMES D. DAYTON, Bloomingdale Ra 1, 
ne rtke corner of 40th St., N. Y {[s 15 











E. WESSON’S PATENT MUZZLE RIFLES. 
| PHIS Rifle, so superior to all others “for close shooting, can now be procured of 
BLUNT & SYMS, and , 
MOORE & BAKER, } New York. 
WILLIAM REED, Boston, 
and ef the Subscriber at Hartford, Conn. 
| Hartford, Conn., Sept. 15, 1849.—[s 22-8w) 
MRS. J. HASLAM, 
| LATE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
HAs constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gow05> 
hesiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goocs. 
Also linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
No.23 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
| one door below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. 
mr 24-3m") 


DISSOLUTION. 
| (JHE Copartnership of Wyman & Derby is this day dissolved, by mutual consent. 
The business of the late firm will be liq 1idated by John (} Wyman, who willcon 

| tinue the business at the old stand, 135 Broadway. JOHN G WYMAN. 

| New York, Oct. 16, 1849. LYMAN DERBEF. 

QG- LYMAN DERBY has remove. from 235 Broadway, and has taken the spacious 
and commodious roums, 252 Broadway (opposite City Hall,) first floor (second story,) 

| formerly occupied as ‘Peale’s Museum, where he is about to open a lerge assortment 

| of goods in his line, and where he will» happy to receive the calls of his old friends 

| and customers, 


EZRA CLARK, Jr. 


——— 








0. 27.) 
—— 





HE CHEAPEST and best place inthe city to get good Pocket Books, Banker® 
Cases, Porte Monnaie’s, Portabie Weiting Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors 
| ocket Knives, specimens of Vegetable Ivory, ind every article of perfumery is at, 
DHN SIMPSON’S, No.93 Fulton Street, a few dvors trom William {a otf 
} 


GUITARS. 





ARTIN’S GULTARS.- Strangers in want ofa good guitar will find it to their ad- 
vantage to calland examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The 
| Superiority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most import 
| ant,) facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. Orders 
from any part of the United States, stati g the quality of guitar wanted, and price. will 
be promptiy attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect instru- 
ment inevery respect, and warranted a¢ such. : 
Sold at manufacturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up stait® 
| only, by : JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 
| Noconnection with the store below. {o. 21-tef 
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a ee rOWNSEND’S COMPOUND EATRACT ©} 
SARSAPARILLA. 
Wonder and Blessing of the Age 
THE MOS EXTRAORDINARY MEDICINE IM THE WORLD 


in Quart Bottles "it is sia times che rper, pleasanter, and 
warranted superior to any sold. It cures withoul vomiting, purging, 
sickening, or debilitating the Patient 
The great beauty and superiority of this Sarsaparilia over all other medicines is, 
that while it eradicates the disease, it invigerates the bedy. It is one of the very best 
Spring and Summer Medicines” ever known ; It not only purifies the whole system, 
and strengthens the person, but it creates pew, pure and rich blood ; a power possess- 
ed by no other medicine. And in this lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. 
thas performed within the last five years, more than 100,000 cures of severe cases of 
disease ; atleast 15,000 were considered incurable. It has savedthe Jives ofmore 
than 5000 children during the two past seasons. 
10,000 Cuses of Generui Debility and want ef Nervous Energy.— Dr. 8. P. Townsend’s 


This Extract is put up 


Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole system permanently. ‘10 those who have lost their | 


muscular energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion Cemmitted in youth, or the 
excessive indulgence of the passions, and brought on a general physical prostration of 
the nervous system, lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature decay 
and decline, hastening towards that fatal disease, ( onsumption, Cau be entirely re- 
stored by this pleasant remedy. ‘This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any “ Invigorating 
Cordial,’ asit renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the limbs, and 
strength to the muscular system, in a most extraordinary degree. 


Consumption Cured.—Cleanse and strengthen Consumption can be cured, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Liver Complaint, Colds, Catarra, Coughs, Asthma, Spitting of 
Blood, Soreness in the Chest, poetey baleen dpe ng Apt Difficult or Profuse Expec- 

ain in the side, &c., have been and can be cured. 
toration, Pain! ‘ New York, April 28, 1847. 

Dr. 8. P. Townsend—I verily believe that your Sarsaparilla has been the mesns, 
through Providence, of saving my life. | have tor several years had a badcough. It be- 
came worse and worse. Atlast 1 raised large quantities of blood, had night sweats, and 
was greatly debilitated and reduced, and did notexpecttolive., I have only used your 
Sarsaparilla a shorttime, and there has a wondertul change been wroughtinme. | 
am now able to walk alloverthe city. Iraise no blood, ard my cough has left me. 
You can well imagine that | am thankful for these results 

Your obedient servant, Ww. Russevu, 65 Catherine St. 


Rheumatism.—This is only one ofthe more than four thousand cases of Rheuma- 
tism that Dr. S. P.Townsend’s Sarsapsrilla has cured. The most severe and chronic 
cases are weekly eradicated by itsextraordinary virtues. 

James Cummings, Esq., one of the assistants in the Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell’s 
sland, is the gentleman spokeu of in the following letter: 

Blackwell's Island, Sept. 14, 1847. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend—Dear Sir: I have suffered terribly for nine years with the Rheu- 
matism ; considerable of the time | could not eat, sleep*or walk. I had the utmost dis- 
tressing pains, and my limbs were terribly swollen. I have used four bottles of your 
Sarsaparilla, andthey have done me more than one thousand dollars worth of good. 
| am so much better—indeed, | am entirely relieved. Youare at liberty to use this‘ 
for the benefit of the afflicted. Yours, respectfully, James CUMMINGS. 


Fits! Fite! Fits!—Dr. S. P. Townsend, not having tested his Sarsaparillain cases of 
Fits, of course never recommended it, and was surprised to receive the following 
from an intelligent and respectable tarmer in Westchester County : 

Fordham, Aug. 13, 1847. 

Dr.S. P. Townsend—Dear Sir: I have a little girl seven years of age, who has been 
several years afflicted with Fits; we tried almost everything for her, but without suc- 
cess; at last, although we could find no recommendation in our circulars for cases 
like hers, we thought, as she was in very delicate health, we would give her some of 
your Sarsaparilla, and are very glad we did, for it not only restored her strength, but 
she has had no return of the Fits, to our great pleasure and surprise. She is fast be- 
oming rugged and hearty, for which we feel grateful. 


Yours, respectfully, Joun But er, Jr. 


Female Medicine.—Dr. 8S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign and speeay cure 
tor incipient Consumption, Barrenness, Prolapsus Uteri, or Falling of the Womb, Cos 
tiveress, Piles, Leucorrha@a, or Whites, obstructed or difficult Menstruation. Incon- 
tinence of Urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the general prostiation of 
the system—no matter whether the result of inherent cause or causes, produced by 
irregularity, illness or accident. Nothing can be more surprising than its invigorat- 
ing effects ontte humanframe. P-rsons all weakness and lassitude, from taking it 
at once become robust and full of energy under its influence. It immediately coun- 
teracts the nervelessness of the female frame, which is the great cause of Barrenness. 
It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicate a nature, to exhibit certincates of 
cures performed, but we can assure the afliicted, that hundreds of cases have been re- 
portedto us, ‘thousands of cases where families have been without children, alter 
nsing a few bottles of this invaluable medicine, have been blessed witha fine, healthy 
offspring. 

To Mothers and Married Ladies.—This Extract of Sarsaparilla has been expressly 
prepared in reference to female complaints. No female who has reason to suppose 


: ee a - ices. G. C. ALLEN 
she is approaching that critical period, ‘* The turn of life,” should neglect to take it, — Importer of Watches and Jewelry ona retail 
as it is a certain preventive for any of the numerous and horrible diseases to which Dec. 4.) 51 Wall St. oosune of William, up stairs 


females are subject atthis time of life. This period *‘may be delayed for several 
years by using this medicine.” Nor is it less valuable for those who are approaching 
womanhood, as it is calculated to assist nature, by quickening the blood and invigorat 
ing the system. indeed, tnis medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to 
which women are subject. 

Great Blessing to Mothers and Children.—It isthe safest and most effectual medi- 
cine for purifying the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child-birth 
ever discovered. Itstrengthens both the mother and child, prevents pain and disease, 
increases and enriches the tood, those who have used it think it indispensable. !t is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents diseases attendant upon 
child-birth—in Costiveness, Piles, Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Despondency, Heart- 
burn, Vomiting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pains, Hemorrhage, and in regulat- 
ing the secretiens and equalizing the circulation it has no equal. The great beauty 
of this medicine is, it is always safe, and the most delicate use it most successfully, 
very few cases require any other medicine, in somea le Caster Oil, or Magnesia, 
is usetul. Exercise in the open air, and light food with this medicine, will always en- 
sure a safe and easy confinement. 

Beauty and Heaitt.—Cosmeties, Chalk, anda variety of preparations generally o 
use, when applied to the face, very soon spoil it of its beauty. They close the pores 


andjewelry repaired in the best manner,and warranted,at much less than the usual 


be the nearest approacn to nature hitherto produced, Introduced into this country 
and made solely y 3 WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., New York. 
° 


has had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of hisart ; 
and those who have the misfortune to lose alimb may rely upon obtaining the best 
substitute the world affords. 


KELLINGER’S 
AINIMENT 


DR. DEWITT C 
INFALLIBLE |! 

<>‘ Medicated Embrocation, continues to a5 
Hilug vy 1 beautifying the hair ; 


h and nervous hea ache it acts like a charm ; 


sh all who use it, for strengthening 


it is equally «fiic 


cious in all] nervous diseases 
every patient is delighted with 
its cdor and very agreeable action. It wll pot Miss once in atheusand trials; itis as 
certain to cure as the application is mace Put up in large bottles, and sold at only 
124 and 50 cents each ; $1 and st $4 per cozeD Not asc litary complaint has ever been 
made in the sale 01 900,0L0 bottles a1d over in @ few years. The principal depots sre 
230 Pearl St., and 464 Broadway, one door above Grand St., and of the Druggists and 
Grocers generally threughout the city ani country. It eradicates rheumatic and all 
other pains. heals eld fever and mercurial sores and all manner of scrofulous and 
s jandular effections, together with skin diseares ; itextracts fire and frost instantly, 
also the poison from the bites of insects and reptiles of every description ; cuts, bruises 
and berd swellings. All Captains of steamers, and masters of vessels, if there are any 
who have not given ita trie!, 11 they will send us their address we will give thena 
| trial free of expense. As an internal remedy in all spasmodic comenien, cramps, 
bilious cholic, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, piles, &c , it has never failed. 


| nesses cleli kinds, in nele criemale, ale Immediately relieved, and a permarent cure 
efiected inaijew days Itsactionin coughs, colds, asthma, &c., is to break up the 
matter, and produce an entire cure, and not simmer over fora few days, as the various 
nostrums generally do. We sat beside Mr. James Gordon Bennett on a certain occasion, 
and heard him cough almost incessantly. 

Atter some conversaticn in rejation to the matte: We suggested atrial of our remedy, 
which, in « very short time, produced an a reeable change, and, in a few weeks, he 
ecu: icered hin 'selfertively well, for which Mr. B. has on several occasions alluded to 
the fact in his daily journal in the stiongest possible terms 

‘. B.—'The druggists and merchants generally who sell this great remedy, say that 





Satisiaction in all circles of society. 


020 
NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of horses, the diseases ot horses, 
cattle, sheep and dogs ; also respecting the insurance of stock against death by dis- 
ease or accident. 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had atthe Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway — Liniments, Lotions, Blisters, balls efevery description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever cffered to the public heretofore. {013 
SPORTSMEN, HURSE OWNERS, We. 
JILL find agreat variety of very desarable articles, well adapted to their use at 
the depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY SY., N.Y., 
made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics, among which may be found Fet 
lock, Knee, Quarter and Ancle Boots, or Fenders Bandage Gum, for cuts, spavins, 
&c., a superior article. Elastic Flooring, for horsestalls Fancy Riding and Driving 
Bridles, very light and beautiful. Halters, Rein Straps and Whips assorted. Horse 
Covers, allkinds. Wagon Lap Blankets, anew and useful article. Jockey Folding 
Buckets, and Sponge Bags. Hoof Boat, watertight, for diseased feet. Horse Injec- 
tors, or Syringes, Fishing Boots, Game Bags, Drinking Cups, Gun Cases, Haversacks, 
Canteens, Portable Boats, Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks, Lite Preservers, Saddle Bags, 
Leggins ,Camp Blankets, Capes, Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bottles, Air Beds and Pil 
lows, &c., &c. 
Sportsmen and others are invited tocaii and ex#minethe above goods. Ordersfor 
goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions 
o 7-6m] W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY; AND SILVER WARE. 
ie E Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watche 
and Silver ware, at retail, at much !2ss than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and sing.e time for 
sporting gentlemen, fortiming horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second ancuor |Escapemens 
and Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever anchor Escapement and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Golé pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets and Gold Thimbles 

Ladies’ and Centlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, chased plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watchesas low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warrantedto keep goodtime or the money returned. 














ewelry 


Watches, clocks 


As a diuretic, it carnot be surpassed; in difficulties of the kidneys, and weak- | 


they sel! huncreds ot this to one of eny other in market, as every bottle gives entire | 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 

HH] AVI opene at $35 Broadway directly opposite the Broadway Bank 

Anthony Street, a pew Reetaurantand Oyster Saloon | the 
mast superb and claete thing of the kind in the country,) in addition to which they 
will atid, an or about the 12th of November, tventy spacious apartments, e egantly 
ftw! and fumished for private parties. The whole premises covering nearly four 
hugmired faet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit 
the patronage of gentlemen who may desire to breakiast, dine or sup. {n 3 


WINES AND FOREIGN SPIRITS, 
HOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., New York, offers for sale—Sherry, of various 
grades; extra fine old pale wites, dry, delicate and flavory. 
Madeira—superior rare old South Side wines, Comprising the vintages of 19)5, 1826 
1828 and 1534, several years in bottle, and in fine condition. 
Port—of different grades, dry, old, and fruity. 
Champagne—of the most esteemed brands, in quarts and pints. 
Claret, Burgundy, and other French, rea and white wines, of different growths and 
vintages. 
| Hock, and other Rhenish wines, of different growths and vintages. 
Brandy—Hennessy’s superior old London Dock Cognac, pale and dark. 
Scotch and Irish old Malt Whiskey. 
Old Jamaica Rum, and Holland Scheidam. 
Shipping and export erders promptly executed at the current priees and’ usual 
terms. {o 18 


THE OLD ERFORD SHADES, ° 
78 ANN ST., N.Y. 
W. J. HOWELL, (late of Liverpool, England,) proprietor of the above establish 
ment, most se returns his sincere thanks to his many friends, for the marked 
| and liberal patronage he has thus far received, and would assure them that the plea- 
sure afforded him in seeing his efforts to please thus kindly appreciated, will ever en- 
courage his increased exertion to make his house inferior to none in the city. 

W.J.H continues to serve up dinners every day from 12 A. M.to3P M., consist. 
ing of the choicest joints, poultry, fish, game of all kinds, &e , &e., cooked in the old 
English style, and forthe better accommodation and comfort of his kind patrons, he 
has recently made considerable improvements in his dining department, by the addi- 
tion thereto ofa room on the second floor, where gentlemen can be comfortably ae 
commodated, and where no smoking is allowed 

A hot lunch, consisting of Mock Turtle, Ox Tail and other soups, &c., served up 
| every day, from 10 to 11 A.M., anda Tripe Supper, every Wednesday evening at 8 
o'clock. 

Ales, Wines, Liquers and Cigars, of the choicest quality 
old Burton Ale on draught. 

N. B. Committees, Referees, aud private parties, accommodated on the shortest ne 
tice. 

The Illustrated London News, Punch, Weekly Despatch, Bell’s Life in London. and 
Liverpool papers, received regularly per steamer. in 25-3an 


“CORDON BLEU.” 
CHAMPAGNE, 
E. GOLL having contracted from this date with Messrs. HYMAN & BONNIN, 

« whereby they transfer to him the General Agency in the United States for the 
sale of their above well known and superior Wine, begs to inform the public that he 
has received, and will continue to receive regular supplies of the same. 

In order better to distinguish the brand trom the many imitations and marks which 
have appeared or may appear, HYMAN & BONNIN’s nome and the initials ©. C. & 
Co., Ghchns. will be on the Shield, or lower label. The Blue Ribbon or Cordon Bleu 
remains as heretofore. J. KE. GOLL, 119 Pearl St., Hanover Square. 
New York, Ist Jan., 1849. Jan. 18. 


JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 
Ts Proprietor pose leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that he has leased the above named Hotel for aterm of years, and flatters himself 
that by strict attention to his business, te merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him atthe Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber is 
now prepared to receive permanent or transient boarders atmoderate prices. Alithose 
who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 
he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 
Jy 4.) EDMUND JONE» 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 47% BROADWAY. 

c= RLES A. ABEL has the pleasure te announce to hi: friends and the public gem 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand 

and Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls 

of his customers. ©. A. ABEL. 

Jy 1 


her o 
pronounced te be 
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A very choice article of 











ATLANTIC HOTEL, HOBOKEN. 
ge E Undersigned begs leave to announce to his friends and the public generally 
that he is now prepared to receive private families and boarders for the season 
The liberal and flattering patronage he has received since opening the establishment 











SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
ATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 








W.S., from his long experience in Europe and inthis country (now over 20 years,) 


has induced him to redouvle his exertions to make the Atlantic Hotel the most com- 
fortable and home. like hotel in the vicinity of New York. It is situated at Hoboken, 
beivg erected directly onthe terry of the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher Streets 
steam ferry boats. The house is ofas easy access to gentlemen doing business in the 
city of New York, as if located on Broadway, as the steamers ply constantly, every 
five minutes (uring the day. The megnificent view of the city, the North River, the 
Narrows, the Forts, Jersey City, etc.—the grand panorama of the city and harbour of 
New York—of this hotel cannot be surpassed. It is, indeed, delightiully situated as 





‘‘T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its constructionappearsexcellent,and | 


wellcalculated to answer allthe objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wearthem ; this is positive and undeniable. Someof my friends whom! 
have mutilated inform me that they are superior te all others. 


‘““VALENTINE MOTT, Professor of Surgery, University of N. York.” | 
Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useiul substitute for a lost hand 


which, by means of a simple arrangement, the a is made te open and shut thefin- 
gers, &c. 


Further information on application» by letter, post-paid, attended to 


[Je 27-ly. 





of the skin, and check the circulation, which, when nature is not thwarted by disease 
or powder, or the skin inflamed by the alkalies used in soaps, beautifies its own pro- 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 





duction in the ‘‘ human face Divine,” as well asin the garden of rich and delicately a Astley Cooper, whose writings on this subj ct are orthodox, says ‘The object . \ 1 ? 
in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the h rnial sac, and destroy its communi- | lege Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the mo- 


tinted and variegated flowers. A free, active and healthy circulation of the fluids or 
the coursing of the pure, rich blood, to the extremities, is that which paints the coun- 
enance in the most exquisite beauty. It is that which imparts the indescribable 
shades and flashes of loveliness that all admire, but none can describe. ‘This beauty 
is tne offspring ot nature— not ol powder or soap. Iithere is notatree and healthy cir- 
culation, there is no beauty. Ifthe lady is fairas drivea snow, if she paint and use 
cosmetucs, and the blood is thick, cold and impure, she is not beautiful. If she be 
brown or yellow, and there is pure and active blood, it gives a rich bloom to the 
cheeks, ana a billiancy to their eyes, that is fascinating 
_ Pbisis why the Southern, and especially the Spanish ladies, are so much admired. 
Ladies inthe North who take but little exercise, or are confined in close rooms, or 
spoiled thear complexion by the application of delete:ious mixtures, if they wish 
to regagn elasticity, of step, buoyant spirits, sparkling eyes and beautiful complexiens 
hey should use Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. ‘Thousands who have tried it are 
more ‘han satisfied, are delighted. Ladies of every station crowd our office daily. 
Noticeto the Ladies.—Those that imitate Dr. s. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, have in- 
varia oly called their stuff a ** great remedy for temales,” &c., &c., and baye copied our 
bills aud circulars, which relates to the complaints of women, word for word—other 
men who put up medicine, have, since the great success of Dr. Townsend’s Sarsapa- 
rilla in complaints incident to females, recommended theirs, although previously | 
they did avt. A number of these mixtures, pills, &e., are injurious to temales, as 
they aggravate disease, and undermine the constitution is 


bave 


Three Children Cured of Scrofula.—Dr. 8. P. Townsend—Sir: | have the pleasure to | 
intorm you that three of my children have beencured of the Scrofula by the use of your 
excellent medicine. They were afflicted very severely with bad Sores; have taken | 
vuly tour bottles; it took them away ,tor which I feel myseliunder great obligation. | 

Yours, respectiully, Jsaac W. Crain, 106 WeosterSt. | 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE NATION. | 
We insert below the certificates of L. L. Van Kleeck, Esq., formerly sheriff of Albany | 


city and County, and late of the War Department at Washingt ’.W. Van | 
Zandt, of the Bank Department, of Albeny ; ° ree eee 


cation with the abdomen; and this can never be fuli led by any truss whichis applied an 
upon the external abdominal ring, and extending fror it uponthe os pubis’ This fact | DOW ready forthe reeeption of visitors. 
being discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing thatall the trusses in use, press only up 
on the external ing, and thereby increase the sizeoi the external opening—rendering | 


is worn with comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. 
is rfow in this city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of 
cases (some of them of long standing,) where the hernia has not protruded for six 
months 
satisfy themselves of the advantages to be gained. For sale by 


necessary ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self adju ting springs and bars of iron to 
keep the hernia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, 
Of this fact there 


we invite the afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and 


J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay St. 
and a newly contrived bandage fer corpulent persons. 
(my 12 


Also, Hood’s Supporter 


NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO | ANN STEEET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUBEL M,) 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 
sURGEONS, Ihisiciens, end the efflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain 
KY in this Institute all the Jetest improved Bendeges fer the cure of Clubfoot, Late- 
ral Cuiveture of the Spine, Contrected limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity | ¢ 
will be taken by the Principal of the Institute, Who has devoted much time and agten- 
tion to the cure of Clubtcot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also 
hus invented a Truss for the cure cf kupture, which bas given general satifaction, 
as it is woin Vith comyzaretive ccmicrt, and bes cured many cases o1 long standing. | » 
In a Word, it cen be wor by the yeungest infent with periect setety. ie 
Patients tiem abroed are proviced with board at moderate rates ; also attention is 
given to the ecveation of chiléren whilst under tresiment for the cure of Clubtoot. 
Curviture of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which ore readily cured 
in children, without cetainirg them from schoo] J. KNIGHT, M.D., 
Aug. 18. Principal of the Institute. 


a 
a 


e 








; es Brooklyn, March 7, | 
Dr. 8. P. townsend—Dear Sir: in tue summer ot 1845 | was attecked with a iene [ 
of the thrvat, chest and stomach ; the mucous membrane became so affected that almost 
every article of food | took produced such a nausea, or irritation, that-it was with | 
great difficulty that | could retain food. | confined myself almost entirely to the use 
ef cocoa ; even this | was often obliged to throw off. ‘I can scarcely describe the hor- 
rid sensation | suffered; it appeared to me, that from the root of my mouth tetke low- | 
er pert of my stomach was ulcerated, and | was apprehens:.e that I had not only dys- | 
pep sia in its worst form, but that | was threatened with bronchitis. The dseade De- | 
 sopretiendin ype soggy it produced a rupture of a small blood-vessel. I was confined 
cael Pd ~" _ my flesh, and fel: weak and wearied by the least exercise. At 
peg pn Pia na ely Saw your advertisement, and recognized several names | knew 
ghly respectable and entitled to contidence. Iremember to have seen Mr.! B 


c 


\ ANUFACTURE all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and 
4 


ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 


OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, Ce ot Arms, Crests Cyphegs, &c.,engraved onstone or brass. 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITCH, 


every description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation enly,) 
heaper than any other House in London, and keep the largest stock. 


regards health, fresh air, and enjoyment. 

The establishment has been re-modelled and very handsomely re-furnished through- 
out. The Bar and cellar have been stocked with the choicest wines and liquees, 
while the Table will be furnished with everything in season the city markets afford. 

His arrangements having been completed, the proprietor is now prepared to receive 
private families and boaders, by the day, week, or month, on the most favorable 
terms. 
fs. All boarders in the Hotel can cross the ferries to town free of toll. 

oboken, April 26, 1849.—[my 5] ABM. BARKER, Proprietor. 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 

28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
YHIS new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation 
of families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the Col- 





| dern improvements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., inevery floor,) 6 


May 12, 1849. [my 19 








THE AMERICAN BOWLING SALOON, 
3938 STRAND, LONDON. 
MERICANS visiting Lundon are invited to the above new and ‘extensive Sal oon, 

to partake of the game of 
BOWLING 


The prof rietors in introducing this exhilarating pastime have fitted this estab lish 
ment in the first style ef elegance, and for beauty of the decorations, and complete ness 
of the accommodations, this Bowling Saloon is unequalled in Eurepe 


N.B. Knglish and American newspapers are take! in 


BANGOR HOUSE=-BANGOR, MAINE. 
HE Bangor House is well known tobe one of the best built and best finished 
houses in New England, and the subscriber willspare no efforts to have its k eep- 
ng and management correspond with the expectation of those acquainted with this 


90 ly 


fact. The table will at all times be furnished with as good a variety,and with the best 


hat can be obtained in the market—particular care will be paid to the wants and com- 


fort of the guests ; civil and orderly persons employed in every department, and con 


tant attention given to cleanliness throughout the whole house. 

The House can accommodate from 75 to 100 persons. Parlors can be secured by 
arly application. 

The location is a healthy one, and affords many inducements to those who wish to 
void the sickness and confinement of large cities, or the heat of the South; the nig h ts 
re net hot, and these is no annoyance from Karterly winds. Steamboats connect 


most daily with Boston, and good lines of coaches leave for different partsoftis: ate 


very day. Passengers leaving Boston inthe afternoon at5P.M., arriveat Bangor 


, the next morning. Good horses and carriages will be furnished at short notice 
Bangor, June 13, 1849.—[je 23] 


MONCENA DUNN 


T. BROWN, STONE SFAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 

Ladies ’seais 

signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c., engraved with Arms orany device. Dia 





monds, Amethysts, Tonizes, &c.,bought in the rough or cut to any form ; Coats of 
Agvms found and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, asd forwarded to any par 
ofthe UnitedStates or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 names 


June 13 } 





Printed lists of prices may be had onapplication. 

Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c., &c. : 

All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, 
irmingham. {mr 24-ly 








_ pre mod phy amy 4 lor @ number of years in very badhealth. From these facts | 
sag own cada (3 ek etntowy me bottle of your valuable preparation of Sarsaparilla 
fol we nfo 2es . pound to assure you that | esteem it an invaluable medicine 
heard ~ Swng ad somes Teun ithas restored me to health and Strength. | 
é - 40 test its efficacy, after usin ! 

omitted for some days to take it, and soon found 1! SES inibe, oc the Geen 

om ‘ . ; id \bati required more, as 
% . not entirely subdued. I regard it as acertain cure fer Dy Peay Age Pe se 
Oe t he throat and chest ; it is soothing, and operates like a charm in com pe ~ ‘the 
tomach and allayingaceugh. I intend,in future, to keep a bottle ortwo ce hens for 
Law.L. Van hureck, 


ge use of my family. With great regard, your friend, 
y,May 10, 1845. 


so ? Bank Department, Alban 
Dr. S. P. Townsend—Sir: | have been afflicted for several years withthe Lyspepsia 
of appetite, extreme heart- 


R 
m 


Meschants, Dealers ana Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive 
and cheapest stock ever offered for sale in the 


continued supply of Fresh Salmon and et eee. 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. ¥Y., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their ows 
importation and oftheir own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection o: 


call before purchasing elsewhere 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK. 


| Pee 23 Wagons and Carriages of the latest and most fashionable patterns made to 


order at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 


in every respect. 


Also, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and 


despatch. 


Those who wishto purchase or order Carriages, are respectfullyinvited to give me 
[Oet. 10-1 y.* 





Importers of Messrs.Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Importers ot 

. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R.Hem 

ing & Sons (genuine) Fish Hooks. : 

A full canal ofthe celebrated O'Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow  - a. A th 
‘mr. 18-6m. 














mk pe forms, attended with sourness of stomach loss 
mm and a great aversion to all kinds of food, andtor weeks (wh 
age y natic 
i —_— Ors retain but a small portion on my stomach. I tried the pened pm ee ag 
a ney - but iittle or no effect in removing the complaint. 1 was induced about 
Sdones ; bat aharcnn your eo rer ity ses and! must say with little con- 
ri was : § nearly two bottles | found my appetite reg 
oe entirely removed ; and | would earnestly recommend the enn 60 ites thoes 
20 have been afflicted as I have been. Youre, &c., W.W. Van Zanvt 


Opinions of Physicians, 





Liquors and Wines. 


GROCERIES, hee vega . 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream C heeses—Bucks’ County Poul 
try, and country made Sausages, constantly on hand and fer sale at 430 Broadway 





FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New Yor’ 
has constantly on hand a great, ariety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashions 


ble patterns, built under his personal superintendence, im the very best manner 4n lo 


e very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are new runniag in Eng 


land, France. Canada, and througho tt the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms 
April 10-t.f.] 


ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St.,N. ¥. City. 





near Howard St., east side. 


: on all > description, and a good assortment of high priced 
Also, choice Groceries of every de P E. H. COBB, Grecer 


n 18-6m) 








vi P. Townsend is ivi i@i i i 
parm eg tre is almostdaily receiving orders {10m Physieians in different 
This is to Certify that we, the unaersi ici j 
etl re, ersigned, physicians ofthe city of Alban 
—b — cases prescribed Dr. S. P. Townsend’ Sarsaparilla, ond believe Mee be 
© ol the most valuable preparations in the market. 
. 


c 


¥ them, by sending for the su 


AST OFF CLOTHING AND FURNITURE, JEWELRY = FIRE-ARMS = 
; . fects to dispose of, Can obtain 4a fair price for 
YENTLEMEN having agen Meme l aah the Post Office, who will attend at 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. | 


LIGHT WAGONS AND iCARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 


SS Mave to order, Light Wagons and Carriages of the latest styles, and warranted o} 


the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article will find i? 
theiradvantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. . 
: w. s DUSENBURY, wM.J.VAN DUSER 


N.B. Painting, trimming and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatnes 

















j wun mg D. i * “enygprarner and despatch, anu on the most reasonable terms. a [Jy 31 
R. DB. Basecs, te. : a co ae a. 
Albany, Aprill, 1847, - autecs, M.D. DOGS FOR SALE. 
P , cavurren. P. E. Ermenporr, M. D. BROADWAY BATHS=<sWIMMING SCHOOL. OR sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mow ba" aoee italian 
oumberofs the great suecess and immense sale of Dr.S.?. Townsend’s Sarsaparilia,a ADIE- entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others havingcare oi children, | Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastifls, © erriers, 


{men who were formerly oura » i 

E 2 Fa uragents, have commenced making Sareaparil!} 

, png Elixirs, Bitters, Extracts of Yellow Dock, &c. They generally put lee ie 

thee e saaped botties, and some ofthem have stose and copied our advertisements : 
: resin Ga ee imitations, and should be avoided. : 

Shas ne ice, 52 Nassau 8t., a few doors seuth of the Sun office, in the bui 

Tu ~ J pe td | 1 n 

ae Paes ap by the South Baptist Church, N, ¥.; Redding & Co., Fm nw 

Baltimore is % & Sons, 132 North Second Street, Philadelphia ; S. S. Hance, Druggist. 

South Peo he pi pagename Wright & Co., 151 Chartres St.,N.O.; 105 

t gy wy sbany ; and by ail the principal Druggists aud Marc} ‘ 

broughout the 1 hited States, West Indies end the Commier, aes ary ad 


uv 
1 





| 
Swim: , 60 dway. . 
we eye be ps beane chenging, and is kept at a moderate temperature by mea | which is $100, Apply te 


The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 


j M. d4to10 P.M. 
weed ledses'end ‘niesee?” schooli underthe Management of aladyfrom10A M to 
3qP. M. 
aT athing clothing, kc.,always on hand. For terms by the mopth or week apply i 
the Bath. (Je 26. 


cer nave them instructed in this neeessary attainmentat the large Croton Water | Pointers and Setters, tugether with a great variety of watch dogs: 


steam pipes. 


i The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every heif hour. 


P. S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs,the largest and best inthe U.S., the price o 


WM. MOCRE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
{March 7) 











} Street 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


MITATIONS ef wood and marble—psiating executed in oil and Kalsomine, by 


R. B. FOSDI@K, sth Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence 7,38 Testes 
eb. y 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





Chings Cheatrical. 


e 


é 3 guisns ple y ¥ ! t e sec 


,nnua! Festival of the American Dramatic Fand Association, and we have 


joubt she will, amongst the great, be intellectu ally conspicuous. 
Bowery Theatre.—The “Four Musketeers, or Ten Years After,’ 
still key t beture the people, and crowds of anxious spectators throng night- 
ly to see the gallant soldiers. We feel convinced that this second produc- 
tion of Mr. Lester is as popular and as attractive as its immediate prede- 


cessor, and, as we are always pleased when success is secured, we are of 


a 


course pleased now. 

Chanjraw’s Theatre.—The ** Female Guard”’ continues at this establish- 
ment to be the principal feature in the entertainments offered to the people, 
and that it always affords amusement, is beyond all peradventure. During 
the week, ‘* Rob Roy” was produced, and with satistaction to the audience 
assembled to hear it, and ** Jack Robinsoo and his Monkey” was also pre- 
sented. The name of the last piece recalis a host of youthful recollections, 
and suggests groups of boys under the sheds and awnings, relating stories 
of wonderful Jack. 

Burton’s Theatre —* Dombey & Son,” and the ‘* Haunted Man,” and 
the ‘ Ghost’s Bargain,” have been among the New Year tributes at this 
house for fun. The first piece named is certain to draw, and the latter to 
attract by the novelty of its title and incidents. We presume everybody is 
satisfied. 

Mitchell’s Olympic. —The * Olympic Revels,” the ** Magic Arrow,” and 
the ** Loan ef a Lover,” have been on the bills of this house, and on the 
stage as well, with all the trappings and suits of fun—Miss Mary Taylor 
being, as usual, interestiag and fascinating, and the gayest of the gay 


Benefit for the Dramatic Fund. 

It is hardly necessary, we presume, to remind our theatrical friends that 
the benefit for the American Dramatic Fund takes place at the Astor Opera 
House, on the 8th of January, inst. This institution was incorporated in 
1848, for the relief of its members, When age or sickness shall have ren 
dered them incapable of attending tothe duties of their profession Its 
object, then, is of a most worthy and excellent kind, and why should not 
we contribute more liberally to effect it. The members of the dramatic 
profession tend materially to delight us now ; while they ‘ strut and fret 
their half-hour on the stage’ for our gratification, why should not we do 
much to provide for them a fund for their relief, when their ‘way of life has 
fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf,’ or when affliction or reverses have 
compelled them to cease to delight us. Let our friends, then, be liberal 
on this occasion, come out in all their strength, and the worthy object will 
be speedily accomplished. The bill which will be presented will be made 

up, to br ing out all the talent at present in the city. 








THK OPENING BALL ON THE ISLAND. 

Mr. John I. Snedeker, so well and familiarly known to ali our Trotting 
triends on the Island, has recently enlarged his house by the addition of) 
another story, and increased its length by about 3U teet in front—thus mak- 
ing his establishment something over 150 feet in front—most decidedly the 
largest hotel on Long Island. 

The ball room—and, par parenthesis, we may mention that it requires 
a large ball room to contain the youth and beauty of the Long Islanders— 
has been enlarged so as to form an oblong of 45 to SO feet. The furniture 
in this room, to keep pace with the quality of its fair tenants, is most de 
cidedly magnificent; indeed, with the chandeliers of immense size, we 
ean almost imagine ourselves transp orted into a ephere of Oriental enchant 
ment. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult., we attended the opening ball of Snede 
ke r’s, and we must most firmly set it down as cne of the brightest evenings 
in our diurnal existence. The charming melodies of the dance, played 
with brilliancy and taste by Granger’s Band, of Brooklyn, enlisted the ser- 
vices of the fair, and all went blithely as a marriage bel\. Were the hou- 
ris expected from Paradise, we really believe their local habitation might 
be described as the immediate vicinity of John I.’s 

When the bour of supper came—oh! ye divinities, what a spread for us 
terrestials—a supper the Olympians might have envied, and to which we, 
mortals and sons of mortals, gave ample justice. Then came the sparkling 
gems of wit, the fancies of rhetoric, and especially when the merchaat vo- 
calist, our friend Brough, arose to unbosom his over-teeming thoughts in a 
3oul-stirring speech, ending off in a song such as he alone can sing. 

All success to Snedeker in his new undertaking, one for which he is 
most eminently qualified, and we are thoroughly convinced that no man 
once puts hie horse up beneath his shed, without feeling a sentiment of 
regret on leaving behind him his hospitable roof. The paradise of the 
Island—*he paradise of our islands—we think must be located at John I. 


Snedeker’s door—sure ! 





MY COUSIN JOHN’s STORY. 
BY JEFFREY JARVIS. 

Dear P.—We were all seated around the stove enjoying the soothing in- 
fluences of eur segars anc punch, and each in his turn regaling the others 
When it became my Cousin John’s turn to enter- 
having been constable for a number 


with a story or song. 
tain the company, John can’t sing, but 
of years, has frequently given others the first iessonin the song of Re- 
pretence, and elicited from them motes of joy to him and them. 

John is nearly six feet in height, slightly round shoulders, spare visage, 
(which can scarcely be perceived from the huge, bushy whiskers which 
luxuriate, as Doct. Gouraud advertises, ‘* wherever nature intends them to 
grow,”) bas a superabundant nasal organ, (which, when he drinks coffee, 
requires the aid of the sugar tongs to keep from scalding,) is extremely fond 
of a good yarn, duly appreciates a glass of *‘ brandy-witbout,” (as you say 
in New York) and approximates nearer to a perfect gentleman than a 
casual observer would suppose, 

We had listened to several good ones during the earlier part of the 
evening—uvearly all personal adventures—which were amusing in the 
higheet degree, but we all looked upon my cousin John as the ne plus ul 
tra of etory-tellers and adventurers. So, after filling our glesses—John is 
au fait at making punches—he enjoined us ali to remain silent while he 
recounted a 

SCENE IN A COURT ROOM. 

**] bad a warrant for a feliow up at Tonawanda,” said he, “ about three 
years ago, and as duty and dimes compelled me to arrest the scoundrel, I 
did the business for him in atwinkling. Tbe crime imputed to him was 
murder in the first degree. The day before [ arrested him he had—acci- 
dentally I think—killed his step-father with a hatchet, his mother being a 
silent looker on. 

** Well, I'll pass over the excitement which was created, and commise 
ration felt for the youthful prisoner. He was indeed young, and I felt sor- 
ty forhim. At last the case came on for trial. The District Attorney felt 
all the pompous pride of a country ‘ Squire,’ and even boasted that if po- 
sitive proof was wanting of the prisoner’s guilt, oratorical powers would 
supply the deficiency. The client’s counse| for some weeks appeared at a 
loss how to actin the premises, but finally concluded to set up his de- 
fence on the popular plea of insanity. 

‘* The trial occupied three days, including the speeches of counsel and 
receiving of testimony. The fellow was actually proved insane, without a 
why or wherefore » and the prisoner’s counsel made an able and eloquent 
appeal in his defence, which was of course not lost upon the jury. 

“The District Attorney now arose, and with bitter irony and scathing 
sarcasm, attacked the opposite counsel. (‘This,’ said my cousin John, sotto 





ee, * is the usual style of summing up @ hopeless case.) He not only al- 


j Lud i to his opponent’s public duties 3 sneering manner, but attacked } 
| the sacred dom f his family é ‘ lie Ul new nv part 
Ss DOSOM, Which fe 4 ast 
aifer navine Wreaked his vengea Vra ) tne 
prisoner's counsel, he drew himsel ) ll height, asif for a fioal |} 
and triumphant effort, and looking as if the verdict depended upon this ap 


peal, turned to the prisoner and said, ‘ Did you, sir, while ao iafant prattler 
and sitting upon your indulgent mother’s lap,—or, while a youth, enjoying 
the hey-day of life, and surrounded by your every wish,—did you, I say, 
then, ever read in the Book of all bovuks—that book which every parent 
early learns youthful innocence to peruse,—did you, I say, ever read in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life, where it says—Monor thy father and thy mo- 
ther, you d seoundrel ?? 

‘* As the District Attorney supposed, the effect was electrie—but the 
prisoner was not hung.” 

Lockport, Dec ., 1849. 





Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


THE PASHA OF EGYPT’S CHALLENGE. 

Mr. Editor :—Intimately acquainted with the country round Cairo, the 
highest caste Arabs, and their probable riders, [ venture to make a few re- 
marks on the Pasha of Egypt’s challenge, aad the letters published in your 
last impression. That thorough bred horses trained to cross the country 
are the best calculated to meet the Arabs on their own ground, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt, as their pace is less likely to be iaterfered with on account 
of irregularities or unsoundness of the ground, stones, &c; alow sized 
horse I should also imagine, for the same reason, would be preferable to a 
tall large animal, as his own weight would punish him, and the loose sand, 
although it is not deep, break his stride and cause him to get ‘all abroad.’ 
I think the best route for sending horses would be by Trieste in preference 
to Marseilles, as the sea voyage is four days shorter, and from experience I 
know how severely some horses suffer at sea. In sending through France 
there is rail only to Orleans; it is true that, provided the Rhone is neither 
too high nor too low, and the weather happens to be clear, at Lyons a 
steamer is available to Aix, and then travel to Marseilles. The passage to 
Alexandria is nine days from that port under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Taking Trieste as the route, you may rail from Ostend (circui- 
tously, certainly) via Berlin, Breslaw, and Vienna to Gratz, and thence 
travel to Trieste, about half the distance of Orleans from Lyons. Arri 
ved at Alexandria the horses would travel 42 miles along the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal to Atfek (the boats on the Mahmoudieh being very inconvenient 
for conveying horses,) and from thence embark in a steamer for Boulag, 
the port of Cairo, a distance of two miles from that city. An Englisn- 
man named Snepherd has capital accommodation for horses, without the 
necessity of depending on the Pasha 

Arab horses are shod with a plate of iron covering the whole hoof, 
and having a hole in the centre as large asa shilling; but amongst the 
‘ Bedawee’ (who breed the horses) they are never shod at all. The stones 
are plentiful, ot tolerable size, generally flat with rounded edges, not at 
all likely to hurt a horse’s foot; but if a horse ran in English plates it is 
by no means improbable they would get struck off. I think a broad shoe 
bevilled off inside would be the best kind; and [ imagine that leather 
would be quite unnecessary, apd in fact prove rather a hindrance than 
otherwise, preventing the horse from having so firm a footing in springing 
off theground. The Arabs imagine tie holein the centre of the shoe 
gives them this advantage. 

Apropos of the course, the sand is oot deep, especially in December and 
January, as a little rain occasionally falls, and the mornings are very fog 
gy and damp; the changes in the temperature during these months are 
great, and animals suffer severely from cold. I used to find the thickest 
clothing and a great-coat absolutely necessary for comfort. The Kham- 
seen wind sets in as early as the first week in March some years. 

If the horse is to run within a short time after landing, uot only forage 
but water should be taken. From experience, I know that horses frequent- 
ly lose all their condition, and do not recover it for months, entirely owing 
to a change in their water. Mr. Murray should apply a little golden oil to 
the Pasha’s ‘‘ sais,” and he would find no difficuty in seeing the horses 








Jan. 5. 


| Mr. Edwards ha B Hunters’ Stake 
e pedal | Ra t 
fi Rem bran f F or. —W see 3 
- a isetu nis itie wT we nave 
loubt will obtain vert yenera irculation It is proposed that jt 
shall simply contain an a vetical list of gentlemen troubled with 
} ‘shcrt memories,’ who have forgotten to attend to those pecuniary mattérs 


so i teresting and so indispensab e to the patrons of the Turf. The ad- 
dresses and places of ‘business’ will be given with each oame ; and, when 
members of Tattersall’s, the names and addresses of the gentlemen who 
have vouched for their respectability will be added. With respect to pro. 
vincial gentlemen, their professions and localities will be duly registered, 
with notes descriptive of their persons and practices when deemed neces. 
sary. Particular attention will also be paid to persons figuring under the 
‘betting list’ class, as well as those who deal in sweeps, and whose defalca. 
tions and swindling pretences require that their names and dens of impos. 
ture should be known. The ‘Pocket Protector,’ according to the prospec. 
tus, is only to be supplied to subscribers, and the communication of nameg 
to the directory is to be accompanied by the genuine names aad addresses 
of the parties interested ; who shall also guarantee that when occasion 
shall arise from discontinuing the party in the list published due notice 
thereof shall be given. The work, it is stated, is to be published once a 
month during the racing season—each number being revised and correct. 
ed. A great many names have already been communicated, but we think 
that all should have fair notice of what is intended before publication takeg 
place. From the increasing speculations on the Turt, and we regret to say 
the increasing number of persons who bet with the intention to receive, if 
they win, without the power to pay, if they lose, we have little doubt that 
the best consequences will result from this publication. The size of the 
book will enabie it to be carried in the waistcoat pocket; and as a ‘text 
book’ at all racing meetings it will be found invaluable—‘those who read 
may learn,’ and avoid at least some of the sloughs which wait to receive 
them. 





American Hotel.—The proprietors of this house, Messrs. Tabor & Bag. 
ley, are making large and extensive alterations and improvements to their 
establishment, extending their front on Broadway, and otherwise enlarg- 
ing, so as to give them fifty additional rooms, with a new, large and gpa. 
cious Ladies’ dining room, which will be fitted up in an elegant and costly 
style, to keep pace with the growing taste of the times, and insure the com. 
fort of their increasing list of customers. When completed, the American, 
in point of size and amplitude of accommodation, will take rank among 
the first, as it is already one of the best, hostelries in the Union, and with 
the well known liberality and enterprise of the proprietors, it will long 
continue the favorite of the travelling public. 





When you are in at a neighbor’s in the evening, and a man asks his wife 
how long betore she is going to bed, you may safely conclude that you had 
better leave. 














SLA 
—————— 





“J r ~ 
AMUSEMENTS, &c 
ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
M® BESNARD having leased this recently erected neat and commodions theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto 


(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 56 King street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan.5-6m 


INTERNATIONAL ART UNION. 
H® FIRST ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION will take place at the Tabernacle on 
Thursday evening, January 10th. Subscribers and their families admitted. The 
collection of Werks of Artto be allotted to the members, includes Mr. Scheffer’s 
celebrated picture of the ‘Dead Christ,’ Walruniller’s ‘ Children Leaving School,’ 
‘ The Seraglio Window,’ ‘ the Belle of Newport,’ ‘ La Belle des Belbo,’ (the last three 
by Court)—‘ To-day’ and ‘ To-morrow,’ be Landelle—‘ Forget me not,’ by Schlesinger 
the mach admired pictures ‘Coquette’ and ‘ Simplicity,’ by Holfeer—a series of 
Brochart’s inimitable Crayon Paintings, besides a large number of pictures by Messrs 
de Dreun, Guet, Martersterg, Gronlaur, Muller, &c &c. Also the three splendid pic- 
tures presen’ed to the International Art Union by the French Government. 
Sub scription (Five Dollars) should be made early. 
Every subscriber is entitled to one copy of the beautiful Engraving of ‘ The Prayer,’ 
and may also obtain oneof the most valuable paintings of medern art. 
Galle ries open day and evening, at 557} Broadway. 








[Js-2t. 








H. H. keeps in such strict privacy. Two years agol knew the whole of 
his stud, and he certainly had noteiog very marvellous then in the way of 
horseflesh :Jhis best were Persian Arabs, not Nedgdi. Young horses I have 
known suffer very severely from sure shins consequent to their work on 
sand, when brought from a cultivated part of the country. 

The Arab jocks depead much on the ‘ dust’ they can kick up for the 
optics of their aatagonists. They ride wildly, it is true, but understand 
the dodge of taking up the running remarkably well; and that, I suspect, 
will be tried in this match, as the Pasha puts po limiton the number of 
horses he starts ; so I fancy every Eaglish horse will have work enough 
cut out for him ia this manner. As to their weights, [ should think Waha- 
bees of much less than Sst can be fouad; but taea the saddle aad accou- 
trements weigh at least 28lb. Horses should be sent trom here ratner 
fleshy than otherwise ; if too fine, there will be a difficulty in training them 
under so many disadvantages. 

In conclusion [ can oaly say that every precaution should be taken by 
the English to prevent foul play, as the Egyptians are adepts in roguery, 
and uoderstand ‘ hocussing’ and other tricks quite as weil as more civilised 
nations. | am, sir, your obedient servant, B.S. 

Leamington, 28th November, 1349. 

P. S.—It is to be regretted that Mr. Murray did not pay more attention 
to timing the Arabs in their races at Cairo Beli’s Life in Londoa. 
THE CHAMPION’S BELT. 

Ain—‘ Where are you going to, my pretty maid 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SUBSCRIBER AND BENDIGO. 
Where are you going to, my pretty Belt ? 
It’s not going to go, kind sir, tor to melt ! 


We gave it in days which are deem’d of yore, 
And tramed it of velvet and silver galore. 


I never have suffered the trophy to roam, 
And ’tis safely locked up in my cupboard at home. 


The loins of Ben Caunt it first cinctured, when Nick 
Ot the maiden taste at bis ribs grew sick. 


But I won it of he, and clean out of the fire, 
When the downy one downed it—so said ‘ the Squire.’ 


Ben tipped you his challenge, after, you know; 
But be never could rouse up the bold Bendigo. 


In the sum, or the time, Caunt made ever a daw, 
And possession, tis known, makes nine points of law. 


His patience was wearied ; but then vou ought, 
Bendy ! the Slasher of Tipton, to’ve fought. 


My grandmother knew that the pan of my knee 
Was harder at work than th’ ‘Iodusdrious Flea.’ 


But you swore you'd attend the ground upon, 
When the Parkers went milling—hight Tass and Con; 


That the trophy all safe and sound you'd show, 
And have at the victor a reg’lar go. 


So I will, sir, or write me down an ass: 
I could lick with one hand th’ impostor Tass. 


Then try it my Nottingham hero, do ; 
For Tass is the foo! that will give you two. 


The sooner the better, by all is felt, 
‘All round my hat’ is no place for the Belt ! 


No flash io the pan/ a fight an you please ; 
Else, give it up, and go down on your knees / 


Tue Bett, Tae Bett; an t 
Bell’s Life in Londen. ; AND NOTHING BUT THE BELr. 





Derby Sweeps —At the meeting of the licensing magistrates for the 
Strand division on transfer day, the chairman cautioned the incoming ten. 
ants, that the Bench would not allow any racing sweeps or lotteries, or 
other illegal games, to be carried on in licensed houses; and if, after the 
notice which had been given, such things were permitted, it would be con- 
sidered at the general licensing day whether any party so transgressing 
sifould have his license renewed. The magistrates were to some extent 
responsible for the behaviour of the lower classes; and they thought that 
racing and other sweeps were detrimental both to the morals and to the in- 
terests of the parties who speculated in them. 


Lord Zetland has purchased Voltigeur ; the price is stated to be 1,200 
sovs. 

The celebrated Harkaway will serve mares this season at Messrs. Tat. 
tersall’s paddocks, at Willesden. 


AMERICAN ART=UNION. 
T a meeting of the Committee of Masagemeaat ot the American Art-Union, held 
cn Menday evening, Dec. 24, 1349, Philip Hoae was called to tha Chair, and 
Benjamin H. Jarvis was appointed Secretary. 
The following gentlemen were then unanimously re-elected Officers of the Institu- 
tion for the emsuing year, viz: rt Prosper M. Wetmore, President, 
Anprew Warner, Corresponding Secretary, 
NarHe. Jarvis, Jr., Recording Secretary, 
Georce W. Austen, Treasurer 
d 29} Bens. H. Jarvis, Secretary 


LINTMRNATIVUNAL ART-UNION. 
TIVE Exhidition Rooms of this Institution, tounded forthe premotion oftaste for the 
Fine Artsinthe United States, are now open tothe public, free of charge of ai- 
mission, at the Lafarge Building, corner of Broalway and Reade Street. The exhidi- 
tioncomprisesthe chefs deuvres of European Art, and can be visited gratuitously 
daily, Sundays aad Mondays alone excepted —the latter day being exclusively devot- 
edtothe stuly of A*rtists GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 
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AT THE SIGN OF 
‘THIS WAS THik MAN, AND THIS [8S THE MAN,’ 
No, 280 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
may be found 
ANDREW SACKSON ALLEN 
7 ao American Historical Dress Maker, and Patentee of that splen 
did and universally admired article, tor all its various uses, Gilt and Silvered 
Leather, which he nas, anicontinies to manufacture in allits ata time 


theseforty years Vivat Res Publica api 
OUR AGENTS, 

Webegtoinform our Sudscribersthat Messrs. JAMESandtheirAgents,arefully 

authorizedto receive allmonies due forthe ‘‘Spuirit ofthe Times’’and the ‘‘ TurfRe 


th 


Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by Geo.C. Brett 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES 132 South Tenta Street, Philadelphia,is our general trav- 
elling agent for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North Carolinia, South Caroiina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O.H. P. Stem, John B 
Weld, T. 3. Waterman, John Collins, James Deering, Albert K. Wellington, R.§. 
James, Charles E. Mus:inand M. F&. Taylor , 
Mr.C. W. JAMES, | Harrison 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio, is our general agent for Ohio, 
{adiana, Michigan, Kentucky, [ilinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and lowa, assisted by 
James R. Smith, J.T. Vent, T. (#ardiner Smith, F. J. Hawes, John W. Armstrong, 
Jasen Taylor, E.M. Stevenson, W. Ramsey and Perrin Locke. 


for new subscribers, and isfully authorized to receive names and subscriptions forthe 
paper. 
gG- Mr. THOMAS WOOD, of Montreal, is our authorised Agent for the Canadas. 

Subscriptions will be receivedin ENGLAND by Mr.PEABODY, No. 2 Ner- 
olk Street Strand, London. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

A REMITTANCE OF 
pC 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber toTHREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Willentitie a Subscriber te the Paper for One Year,and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia,the ‘‘ NarpeLeonor tHe TurF.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON ANDCONFIDENCE (Trotters), asin their Match in Harness. 








BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEViATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


—_— ———eee 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
4 CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agricuiture,Fleld Sports,Literature,and the Stage¢e 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERYSATURDAY MORNING, AT Ne. 1 BARCLAY STREE¥} 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 








JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 


, ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be chargedforthe firstinsertion of an advertisementnot o% 
ceeding Ten lines. 
ExtracopiesoftheEngravings tobehad atOneDollar each. 


to Wm. T. Portsrr. rs" 
Lettersrelatmg tothe business ofthe office, containing orders, subs xi;"ions, ¢ 
tothe gegen: tobe addressedto the Publisher, Joww Ricuanps. 





A tters to de poet paid, 


gister,’’and we trust our subscribers may betoundableand willingto settle with 


em. 
Mr.HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Alabama,is our Travelling Agent for 


Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMSis appointed by the Publisher of the ‘‘Spirit’’to canvase 


Lettersrelating to the Editorial Department,and to Blood Stock, tobe addressed 
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